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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  TO 
MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FORTY- 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REUNION 


Portland,  March  29,  1919. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso¬ 
ciation  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society,  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  at  two  o’clock  P.  M., 
pursuant  to  call  by  the  Secretary,  to  outline  the  plans  for 
the  forty-seventh  annual  reunion. 

Present:  *Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Vice-President, 

Portland ;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary ; 
Charles  H.  Caufield,  1853,  Oregon  City;  Bruce  Wolverton, 
1853. 

And  in  addition  P.  H.  DCYrcy,  1857,  of  Salem,  and 
T.  T.  Geer,  1851,  both  Past  Presidents,  were  present  to  as¬ 
sist  in  discussing  the  best  plans  for  the  Founders’  Day  cel¬ 
ebration  at  Champoeg  on  May  2,  1919. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Hines,  seconded  by  Director  Wolverton,  was  adopted, 
as  follows  : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

*The  sudden  death,  July  5,  1918,  of  Mr.  E.  B.  McFarland. 
1852,  President-elect  on  June  18,  1918,  advanced  Mr.  Bird  to  the 
presidency  in  1919. 
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3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of 
Arrangements;  (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee 
on  Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations; 
(e)  Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee;  (g)  selection  of  Chairman  on  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
Committee. 

After  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  McFarland,  the  date  of  the  reunion  this  year  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

There  being  no  other  invitation,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bird,  seconded  by  Mr.  Himes,  Portland  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  a  speaker,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Himes,  seconded  by  Director  Caufield,  Judge  George  W. 
Riddle,  1851,  of  Roseburg,  Douglas  County,  was  selected, 
he  having  consented  to  prepare  an  address  relating  to  af¬ 
fairs  in  pioneer  days  in  Southern  Oregon,  if  desired. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Director 
Wolverton,  Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  of  McMinnville, 
was  elected  Chaplain. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Director  Caufield,  seconded  by  Di¬ 
rected  Wolverton,  T.  C.  Belcher  and  John  Dixon  were 
chosen  Grand  Marshals,  with  power  to  select  their  own 
aides. 

On  the.  suggestion  of  Vice-President  Bird,  George  H. 
Himes,  Secretary,  and  J.  D.  Lee  were  elected  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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On  the  motion  of  Director  Caufield,  seconded  by  Di¬ 
rector  Wolverton,  it  was  voted  that  the  general  Committee 
of  Arrangements  should  be  Nathan  H.  Bird,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary,  and  Director  Bruce 
Wolverton. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshals  and 
such  aides  as  they  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  and  all  other  matters  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Director  Caufield,  seconded  by  Director 
Wolverton,  it  was  voted  that  Past  President  P.  H.  D’Arcy 
and  Secretary  George  H.  Himes  be  the  committee  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  arranging  for 
the  appropriate  celebration  of  Champoeg  Day  at  the  site 
of  Old  Champoeg  on  Saturday,  May  2,  1919. 

And  in  addition  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  a  celebration  of  some  kind  ought  to  be  continued  each 
year  at  that  place,  regardless  of  numbers,  and  that  it  be 
held  hereafter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Past  Presidents 
and  regular  officers  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1919  printed  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programs,  announce¬ 
ments,  etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REUNION 

Portland,  June  20,  1919. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pio¬ 
neers’  Association  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Pioneers  assembled  at  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  were  welcomed  by  Grand  Marshals  T.  C.  Bel¬ 
cher  and  John  Dixon,  assisted  by  their  aides,  William  B. 
Jolly,  James  F.  Failing,  Joseph  D.  Lee,  Henry  W.  Pretty- 
man,  Robert  A.  Miller,  T.  T.  Geer,  Ivan  Humason,  John 
W.  Minto,  Isadore  E.  Rice,  Frank  D.  Higgins,  David  S. 
Stearns,  A.  J.  McDaniel,  J.  O.  Stearns,  W.  M.  Hendershott, 
Frank  M.  Olds,  Seth  Riggs,  Wilson  E.  Benefiel  and  J.  D. 
McGowan. 

Husbands  having  wives  who  were  not  Pioneers,  and 
wives  having  husbands  who  were  not  Pioneers,  secured 
special  badges  instead  of  getting  tickets,  as  the  rule  has 
been  hitherto.  Also  a  limited  number  of  special  badges 
were  issued  to  aids  for  the  aged  and  infirm  Pioneers,  both 
men  and  women,  who  were  compelled  to  have  assistance  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  Auditorium. 

The  following  program  was  followed : 

Organ  solo — Victory  March  (L.  E.  Becker),  Lucien  E. 
Becker. 

Call  to  order — Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Acting  President. 

Song,  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  organ— Veteran  Quartet,  W. 
M.  Morse,  Dr.  J.  E.  Hall,  H.  W.  Mills,  Dr.  Z.  M.  Parvin  and 
audience. 

Invocation  by  the  Chaplain — Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Yamhill  County. 

Address  of  welcome — Hon.  George  L.  Baker,  Mayor  of 
Portland. 
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Response — W.  H.  H.  Dufur,  1859,  Past  President,  for  Acting 
President  Bird. 

Annual  address — George  W.  Riddle,  1852,  from  Riddle,  Doug¬ 
las  County. 

Reading,  ‘‘The  Land  Where  Dreams  Come  True”  (John  H. 
Cradlebaugh) — W.  H.  H.  Dufur. 

Reference  to  the  Pioneer  deaths  of  the  past  year — Charles 
B.  Moores,  1852,  Past  President. 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  at  the  annual  business  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Baritone  solo  (selected) — Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  grandson  of 
Portland  Pioneers  of  1852. 

Reading  names  of  descendants  of  Pioneer  families  who  have 
served  in  the  world  war — T.  T.  Geer,  Past  President. 

Song,  “America”  (organ) — Veteran  Quartet  and  audience. 

Benediction  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker. 


BUSINESS  SESSION 

The  Pioneers  assembled  at  7  :30  P.  M.  and  transacted 
the  annual  business  as  follows,  with  Nathan  H.  Bird,  Acting 
President,  presiding: 

Tenor  solo,  “Little  Mother  of  Mine”  (Burleigh) — Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  V.  McKalson. 

Bass  solo,  “My  Own  United  States”  (Edwards) — W.  E. 
Robinson. 

Violin  solo,  Ballade  and  Polonaise  (Vieuxtemps) — Miss  Lucie 
Adele  Becker;  Rene  L.  Becker  at  the  piano. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Presentation  of  communications. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Alto  solo,  “Danny  Boy”  (Weatherly) — Miss  Beatrice  Palmer. 
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ANNUAL  "CAMP  FIRE” 

At  this  point  Acting  President  Bird  introduced  the  Pres¬ 
ident-elect  to  the  audience  and  then  called  upon  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  D.  Lee,  1848,  to  preside. 

Soprano  solo,  “The  Long,  Long  Trail”  (Elliott) — Mrs.  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  Clarke. 

Appointment  of  Past  President  Robert  A.  Miller,  Time¬ 
keeper. 

Five-minute  talks  by  Pioneers  from  the  audience. 

Organ  solo,  Fantasia  on  Scotch  Melodies  (MacFarlane)  — 
Lucien  E.  Becker. 

Old-time  melodies  by  the  Veteran  Quartette. 

Vocal  Quartette,  “Come  Where  the  Lilies  Bloom”  (Thomp¬ 
son). 


BANQUET 

At  4 :30  P.  M.  the  Pioneers,  guided  by  the  Grand  Mar¬ 
shals  and  aides,  entered  the  banquet  hall  in  the  basement 
of  the  Auditorium,  where  the  "feast  of  good  things”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  promptly  served. 

The  membership  of  the  Auxiliary  and  assistants  were  as 
follows : 

Reception  Committee — Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Benton  Killin,  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Moore,  Mrs.  Matthew  P. 
Deady,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  John  D.  Biles,  Mrs.  William 
Grooms,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  William  R.  Sewall,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Moffett,  Miss  Fanny  Holman. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  President;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Morton,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  T.  S.  Mann,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  M.  Ashley,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Minto,  Chairman  Table  Committee. 
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Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Miss  Henrietta  H.  Fail¬ 
ing;  assistants,  Miss  Henrietta  Kate  Failing,  Miss  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Miss  Rhoda  Burpee,  Miss  Anna  Warren. 

Table  No.  2 — Mrs.  Marcus  Freeman,  Mrs.  Alice  Crane;  as¬ 
sistants,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gadsby,  Miss  Hazel  Reed,  Mrs.  P.  P. 
Dabney,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knighton. 

Table  No.  3 — Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Teal;  assistants, 
Mrs.  S.  Frank,  Mrs.  Aaron  Frank,  Miss  Jean  Meier,  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Thompson,  Miss  Fay  Nichols. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dillingham; 
assistants,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Meyers,  Mrs.  E.  B.  London,  Miss  Frances 
Gill,  Miss  Mary  Gill. 

Table  No.  5 — Mrs.  R.  F.  Prael,  Mrs.  Clara  Earhart  Koehler; 
assistants,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Sewall,  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Bruere. 

Table  No  6 — Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis;  assist¬ 
ants,  Miss  Clementine  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Henry  Metzger,  Miss  Sallie 
Lewis,  Miss  Flanders. 

Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  Thomas  Brittain  Foster,  Mrs.  Edwin  Cas¬ 
well;  assistants,  Mrs.  Belle  Sherman,  Miss  Margaret  Foster, 
Mrs.  Robert  Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rumelin. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Woodward; 
assistants,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Alliston,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
McC’ully,  Miss  Miller. 

Table  No.  9 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Plimp¬ 
ton;  assistants,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Reid,  Mrs.  William  W.  Porter, 
Mrs.  James  D.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Albrecht. 

Table  No.  10 — Mrs.  H.  W.  Ogilbee,  Mrs.  Margaret  Biddle; 
assistants,  Miss  Margaret  Alden  Biddle,  Miss  Marion  Voorhies, 
Mrs.  Carl  Taylor,  Miss  Catherine  Holman  Ogilbee. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  Dav.  Raffety;  as¬ 
sistants,  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Allyn,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Ral¬ 
ston,  Miss  Ruth  Ralston. 
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Table  No.  12— Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Gil¬ 
lette;  assistants,  Mrs.  Calvin  White,  Miss  Catherine  Lamberson, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Kollenborne,  Miss  Marietta  Meusdorffer. 

Table  No.  13— Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George  Tay¬ 
lor;  assistants,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Nesmith,  Miss  Mary  Adair,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Lee  Patterson,  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Sinnott. 

Table  No.  14 — Mrs.  Percy  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones; 
assistants,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Steel,  Miss  Anna  Finley,  Miss  Cornelia 
Tevis,  MiSs  Helen  Jones. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Craken;  assistants,  Miss  Sherlock,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pratt,  Miss 
Breyman. 

Table  No.  16 — Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Spencer;  assistants,  Mrs.  Irving  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Connell,  Miss  Anna  Hendershott. 

Booth  No.  1 — Meat,  fish,  salad:  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lyman,  Chair¬ 
man;  assistants,  Mrs.  John  H.  Burgard,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Holman,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Coleman,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fulton,  Mrs. 
C.  C  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cartwright,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Holman. 

Booth  No  2— Bread,  cake,  sugar:  Mrs.  Walter  Holman, 
Chairman;  assistants,  Miss  Lambert,  Mrs.  Max  Fleischner,  Miss 
Agnes  Plummer,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Gatens,  Miss  Agnes  Kelly,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Prince,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Ross  M.  Plummer,  Mrs. 
B.  Aplanalp. 

Booth  No.  3 — Ice  cream:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell,  Chairman; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Hogue,  Miss  Bickel,  Miss  Lena 
Bickel. 

Booth  No.  4 — Cream,  butter,  pickles:  Miss  Mary  McKay, 
chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman, 
Mrs.  Hilton  Demmer,  Miss  Sybil  Brown. 
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BY  ADDISON  BENNETT 

Portland,  June  20,  1919. 

Yesterday  Portland  was  owned  by  the  Pioneers,  owned 
and  ruled,  for  we  had  a  mother  queen  for  the  day,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  J.  Barger,  a  Pioneer  of  1847,  a  sprightly  young 
lady,  who  was  born  in  1824.  Lovely  and  beautiful  as  she 
must  have  been  in  her  youth,  now  in  the  afternoon  of  life 
she  has  the  bearing  of  a  real  queen,  one  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning  state  or  nation. 

She  and  W.  D.  Stillwell,  of  Tillamook,  who  ’fesses  up 
also  to  94,  were  the  oldest  of  the  visitors.  Captain  Stillwell 
has  lived  in  Tillamook  County  since  1870,  and  he  thought 
he  was  pretty  well  along  in  years  when  he  went  there. 

In  many  ways  the  reunion  of  this  year  has  its  distinctive 
features.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  nine  Past  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association  present,  namely :  J.  L.  Carter 
(1845),  T.  T.  Geer  (1851),  Robert  A.  Miller  (1854),  C.  B. 
Moores  (1852),  Cyrus  H.  Walker  (1838),  Frederick  V. 
Holman  (1852),  John  Minto  (1848),  W.  H.  H.  Dufur 
(1859)  and  J.  D.  Lee  (1848).  And  yet,  with  the  pleasure 
it  gave  to  meet  and  greet  these  Past  Presidents,  all  appar¬ 
ently  hale  and  hearty,  it  caused  a  tinge  of  sadness  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Association  found  itself  without  a 
President,  E.  B.  McFarland  (1852),  who  was  elected  a  year 
ago,  having  passed  over  the  great  divide  shortly  after  his 
election.  So  the  Vice-President,  N.  H.  Bird  (1846)  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting. 

BIG  NUMBER  PRESENT 

But  I  ought  to  mention  what  took  place  in  the  earlier 
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part  of  the  day,  for  the  meeting  in  the  great  assembly  room 
of  the  Auditorium  did  not  take  place  until  2  P.  M.  From 
early  in  the  morning  the  guests  began  to  assemble  along 
Third  Street  in  front  of  the  Auditorium.  As  George  H. 
Himes  and  his  assistants  came  upon  the  scene  they  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  with  demands  for  badges  and  din¬ 
ner  tickets.  Soon  the  anterooms  began  to  fill  up  and  over¬ 
flow.  Hundreds  at  first,  then  thousands. 

Old  days  were  recounted,  old  battles  fought  over  again, 
old  friends  reunited  and  old  sweethearts  saluted  and  greeted. 
There  was  fun  and  animation  on  all  hands.  Some  of  the 
old-timers  were  cutting  up  pranks  that  had  been  laid  away 
in  moss  for  decades.  I  saw  one  gay  young  blade  with  a 
badge  of  1838  pinning  programs — programs  by  the  yard — 
to  the  backs  of  different  people,  particularly  to  the  back  of 
the  young  man  of  The  Oregonian. 

Yes,  and  I  saw  that  young  blade  from  Pendleton,  Bill 
Blakely,  kissing  a  winsome  young  maiden,  a  young  maiden 
as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  rose,  although  she  wore  a 
badge  of  1851.  I  told  Bill  I  would  see  that  the  people  of 
Pendleton  should  hear  about  it,  as  they  undoubtedly  will. 

And  then  the  great  organ  in  the  assembly  room  was 
opened  up  and  the  guests  were  silent  and  awed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  music. 

I  heard  some  of  the  visitors  discussing  the  Whitman 
massacre  at  first  hand,  that  terrible  affair  that  happened 
at  the  Whitman  Mission,  near  Walla  Walla,  November  29 
and  30,  1847.  Discussing  that  massacre  as  a  memory, 
mind,  for  they  were  among  the  number  of  children,  ranging 
in  years  from  3  to  11,  all  girls,  who  were  hidden  under  the 
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floor  and  escaped  uninjured,  while  the  13  men  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  were  killed  practically  over  their  heads. 

Think  of  it !  We  now  have  11  people  living  who  can 
tell  at  first  hand  of  those  awful  days,  and  discuss  it  as 
principals,  as  participants.  When  they  pass  away  the 
Whitman  massacre  will  be  but  tradition.  Ought  we  not  to 
revere  those  women  ?  Three  of  them  live  in  Portland.  But 
stop,  let  me  give  their  names  and  addresses.  They  cannot 
be  given  too  often  or  too  publicly:  Mrs.  James  H.  Knowles, 
Sebastopol,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  (Saunders)  Church, 
Fresno,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Phoebe  (Saunders)  McKay,  Fresno, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Ann  (Saunders)  Copley,  Riverside,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Oscar  Canfield,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Sager) 
Helm,  Portland;  Mrs.  Mathilda  J.  (Sager)  Delaney,  Eu¬ 
gene;  Mrs.  Nina  (Kimball)  Negler,  Astoria;  Mrs.  Nancy 
A.  Jacobs,  Portland ;  Mrs.  O.  N.  D/enny,  Portland,  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  Spaulding,  Eastern  Oregon.  I  did  not  get  her  home 
address. 

The  meeting  began  at  2  P.  M.,  and  Mayor  Baker  was 
called  upon  by  the  duties  of  his  official  position  to  welcome 
the  old  boys  and  girls!  Think  of  that!  To  welcome  these 
people  to  their  own !  Only  for  the  Pioneers,  only  for  the 
veterans  who  fought  off  the  Indians,  only  for  the  good, 
be  no  Portland,  no  Oregon,  no  Auditorium,  no  Mayor 
brave,  true  and  loyal  mothers  of  the  early  days,  there  would 
Baker ! 

As  I  listened  to  the  mayor  I  though  he  had  something 
of  that  sort  sort  in  mind.  As  he  grew  eloquent  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  deeds  of  valbr  performed  here  some  75  years  ago, 
I  think  he  felt  the  futility  of  language  to  meet  the  occasion. 
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But  the  mayor  did  as  well  as  possibly  could  have  been  done 
on  the  occasion. 

The  invocation  was  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker,  a  Pioneer 
of  1847,  and  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  repute  for  over  half 
a  century. 

I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  program.  The  fact  is  I 
was  too  much  interested  in  the  Pioneers  to  pay  overdue  at¬ 
tention  to  the  letter  of  the  program.  But  one  outstanding 
feature  was,  as  usual,  the  songs  by  the  Veterans’  Quar¬ 
tette.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  ’em  for  the  joy  they  bring 
annually,  aye  several  times  annually,  for  are  they  not  with 
us  at  Champoeg  always,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Indian 
War  Veterans?  Again  I  say,  may  the  Lord  bless  ’em  and 
keep  them  safe  so  that  next  year  we  may  have  them,  and  for 
many  and  many  a  year  after. 

Judge  Riddle,  of  Riddle,  Douglas  County,  made  the  an¬ 
nual  address,  and  it  was  a  fine  talk.  It  dealt  with  his  rec¬ 
ollections  during  the  three  decades.  I  wish  I  could  add 
every  word  of  it  to  this  article,  but  that  would  be  impossible. 

W.  H.  H.  Dufur,  a  Pioneer  of  1859,  also  delivered  a 
very  fine  talk,  but  I  cannot  take  the  space  to  review  it,  for 
I  must  hurry  along  the  ground  floor,  where  the  tables  are 
set  to  feed  a  thousand  people !  Think  of  it,  a  thousand ! 
Maybe  not  quite.  Let  me  see ;  there  are  16  long,  long  tables, 
and  56  chairs  before  each  table — that  makes  only  896.  Well, 
that  number  ought  to  pass  for  a  thousand  when  those  seated 
are  Pioneers  with  appetites  like  Pioneers ! 

But  you  ought  to  see  those  tables,  you  ought  to  see  the 
fine  service,  and  above  all,  you  ought  to  see  the  wealth  of 
flowers  on  each  table,  great  stacks,  wreaths  and  clusters  of 
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flowers,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  kinds  of  roses,  and — 
oh,  well,  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  fragrance  as  could 
be  found  only  in  Oregon. 

Let’s  go  over  to  the  serving  tables  and  to  the  places 
where  the  edibles  are  stored,  where  the  coffee  is  now  piping 
hot.  Here  is  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  we  will  quiz  her.  Yes, 
she  is  the  mistress  of  the  great  feast.  Being  President  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers,  she  and  her 
great  band  of  workers  undertook,  as  that  organization  has 
been  doing  for  28  years,  to  procure  the  food  and  serve  the 
annual  banquet.  Really  and  truly,  it  is  a  banquet.  It  is 
true  the  good  women  find  it  impossible  to  feed  so  many 
people  and  have  hot  roasts  and  other  hot  dishes,  but  with 
all  sorts  of  cold  meats,  and  especially  about  half  of  a  cold 
chicken  at  every  plate,  and  an  abundance — why,  doggoned 
if  it  is  not  a  meal  fit  for  a  king !  Let  it  go  at  that ! 

Now  for  the  fun!  Here  they  come,  laughing  and  shout¬ 
ing  and  “joshing”  and  bantering.  What  a  jolly  lot  they  are, 
and  what  a  comely,  splendid  army  of  stalwart  men  and 
lovely  women.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  a  little  unsteady 
in  their  gait,  a  little  uncertain  as  to  sight,  a  little  trembly 
as  to  voice,  but  not  so’s  you’d  notice  it,  although  many  of 
them  are  away  and  beyond  the  “three  score  years  and  ten” 
which  the  Bible  mentions  as  the  allotted  space  of  a  life. 
Why,  had  such  an  edict  been  enforced,  we  would  have  lost 
the  half  of  our  beloved  Pioneers. 

Now  they  are  at  the  table,  now  the  banter  passes  along 
lines  at  every  table,  all  are  laughing  together,,  all  are  young 
again,  the  old  men  are  boys,  the  aged  women  are  girls,  they 
are  all  in  their  youthful  days — in  spirit ! 
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May  God  bless  them !  May  He  keep  them  young,  for 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is  there  such  a  band  of  manly 
men  and  womanly  women  as  those  Oregon  possesses  in  her 
Pioneers ! 

Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Acting  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  reunion  yesterday,  has  attended  forty  annual  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  He  has  lived  for 
the  past  30  years  at  714  Front  Street,  Portland.  He  was 
born  at  old  Fort  Yamhill  on  December  15,  1846.  His  par¬ 
ents  came  across  the  plains  from  Illinois  in  1845,  after  em¬ 
igrating  to  Illinois  from  Kentucky  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  parents  were  Henry  and  M.  J.  Bird,  prominent  Pio¬ 
neers  of  the  Oregon  country. 

Representing  in  imperishable  bronze  the  person  and 
spirit  of  the  band  of  trail-blazing  stalwarts  who  first  brought 
Nature  to  her  knees  in  submission  in  the  Oregon  country, 
A.  Phimister  Proctor’s  statue,  “The  Pioneer,”  drew  tribute 
at  the  meeting  Thursday.  By  motion  of  F.  V.  Holman,  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks,  expressing  the  will  of  every  Pioneer 
present,  was  accorded  the  sculptor  and  Joseph  N.  Teal,  who 
had  the  work  of  art  executed  and  presented  it  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  “The  Pioneer”  was  recently  unveiled 
amid  much  ceremony. 

Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  appreciation  to  J.  N. 
Teal  for  his  gift  of  the  statue  of  the  Pioneer  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon ;  congratulating  the  State  of  Oregon  on  its 
war  work  record  and  the  service  of  its  sons  in  the  war  for 
liberty ;  extending  thanks  to  Portland  for  the  welcome  given 
to  the  reunion,  and  expressing  appreciation  to  Secretary 
George  H.  Himes,  on  the  occasion  of  his  thirty-third  re- 
election  to  the  office  he  holds. 
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The  resolution  regarding  Mr.  Himes,  presented  by  T. 
T.  Geer,  C.  B.  Moores  and  Robert  A.  Miller,  and  enacted 
by  the  entire  assembly  with  hearty  good  will,  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  length  and  loyalty  of  his  service  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  served  without  remuneration  “other  than  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  his  invaluable  services  toward 
commemorating  the  acquisition  of  the  Oregon  country, 
through  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  our  Pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers.” 

The  roster  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers — you  can’t  evade  the 
fact — is  being  deleted  by  the  censor.  When  the  necrology 
statistics  were  read  there  were  many  names,  once  familiar 
throughout  the  West,  that  have  passed  to  the  rollcall  of  the 
absent.  Secretary  Himes  estimates  that  the  list  of  Oregon 
Pioneers  who  crossed  the  last  divide  during  the  previous 
year  reaches  the  total  of  300,  though  but  a  small  percentage 
of  these  were  actual  members  of  the  Association. 

OFFICERS  FOR  ENSUING  YEAR 

Rev.  Ai.  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  McMinnville,  President. 

C.  H.  Caufield,  1853,  Oregon  City,  Vice-President. 

George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary. 

William  M.  Ladd,  1855,  Portland,  Treasurer. 

Jphn  W.  Baker,  1853,  Portland;  Miss  Ellen  Chamberlain, 
1857,  Portland,  and  J.  D.  Chitwood,  1853,  Boring,  Directors. 
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THIRTY  -  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE 
INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH 
PACIFIC  COAST 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  19,  1919. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  War 
Veterans  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  was  called  to  order  yes¬ 
terday  at  10  o’clock  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  southwest 
corner  West  Park  and  Yamhill  streets,  by  Cyrus  H.  Walker, 
1838,  Acting  Grand  Commander,  since  the  death  of  Edward 
C.  Ross,  Grand  Commander.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  June  4, 
1838 ;  went  with  his  parents  to  Iowa  in  1843,  settling  near 
what  is  now  Cedar  Rapids ;  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in 
1847 ;  died  in  Portland  April  2,  1919. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Encampment  was  devoted 
to  a  general  reunion  and  a  discussion  of  old  times. 

About  300  persons  attended  the  meeting,  including 
wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks  of 
the  veterans.  After  adjournment  dinner  was  served  in  the 
dining  hall  by  the  Association  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Indian  War  Veterans,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bailey,  President,  in 
charge. 

On  assembling  at  two  o’clock  Cyrus  W.  Walker,  Albany, 
was  elected  Grand  Commander  ;  John  W.  Cullen,  1847, 
Portland,  Senior  Vice-Grand  Commander;  G.  W.  Wallace, 
1852,  Salem,  Junior  Vice-Grand  Commander ;  Otto  Klee- 
man,  Portland,  Grand  Adjutant;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Benedict,  Port¬ 
land,  assistant  to  Grand  Adjutant;  Grand  Paymaster, 
Charles  H.  Chambreau,  Portland ;  Grand  Chaplain,  Rev.  T. 
Brouilette,  Portland  ;  Captain  of  the  Guard,  W.  R.  McCord, 
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1850,  Portland ;  Relief  Committee,  Otto  Kleeman  and 
Charles  H.  Chambreau. 

Resolutions  demanding  that  the  same  pensions  be  paid 
Indian  War  Veterans  and  their  widows  as  are  paid  to  the 
veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  were 
passed.  An  obituary  resolution  on  the  death  of  Ed.  C.  Ross, 
former  Grand  Commander  of  the  organization,  was  also 
passed. 
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PRESIDENTS 


From  Date  of  Organization,  October  18,  1873,  to  June 


Arrived 


*F.  X.  Matthieu  .  1842 

*John  W.  Grim  .  1847 

John  Minto  . 1844 

John  Minto  .  1844 

*William  J.  Herren .  1843 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

*Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

J.  W.  Nesmith  .  1843 

*J.  W.  Nesmith  . 1843 

J.  T.  Apperson  .  1847 

*J.  T.  Apperson  .  1847 

M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

*M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

*Joseph  Watt  . 1844 

John  Minto  .  1844 

*John  Minto  . 1844 

William  S.  Ladd.. .  1851 

*William  S.  Ladd .  1851 

Henry  W.  Corbett .  1851 

*Henry  W.  Corbett .  1851 

*Henry  Failing  .  1851 

George  H.  Williams .  1853 

*George  H.  Williams .  1853 

*Benton  Killin  .  1845 

*J.  T.  Apperson . . .  1847 

*Lee  Laughlin  .  1847 

*J.  H.  D.  Gray  (born  in  Oregon) .  1839 

*J.  C.  Moreland .  1852 

William  Gaboway  .  1852 

*W.  T.  WrighL .  1852 


19,  1919 

Presi¬ 
dent  in 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
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John  W.  Minto  (born  in  Oregon) .  1848  1905 

M.  C.  George  .  1851  §  1906 

Joseph  D.  Lee  (born  in  Oregon) .  1848  1907 

*J.  E.  Magers .  1852  1908 

Frederick  V.  Holman  (born  in  Oregon)  . . .  1853  1909 

P.  H.  D’Arcy .  1857  1910 

Robert  A.  Miller  (born  in  Oregon) .  1854  1911 

*Joseph  Buchtel  .  1852  1912 

Joseph  L.  Carter  (born  in  Oregon) .  1844  1913 

T.  T.  Geer  (born  in  Oregon) .  1851  1914 

Charles  B.  Moores  .  1852  1915 

Cyrus  H.  Walker .  1838  1916 

W.  H.  H.  Dufur .  1859  1917 

tEbenezer  B.  McFarland .  1852  1918 

Nathan  H.  Bird  (born  in  Oregon) .  1846  1918 


fMr.  McFarland  died  suddenly  on  July  5,  1918,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Bird,  Vice-President. 
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NECROLOGY 

*  From  June  1,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919 

(Explanation,. — The  first  figures  following  the  name  indicate 
the  year  of  birth  and  the  asterisk  [star]  in  front  of  the  name 
is  to  show  that  the  person  was  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  men  and  women  noted  in  the  following 
list  never  were  present  at  any  one  of  the  annual  reunions  since 
the  Association  was  organized  in  1873.) 

Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Alford  (Rodgers),  born  in  Missouri  in 
1833;  came  to  Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Harrisburg,  Ore.,  June 
26,  1918. 

David  Warren  Allingham,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1827;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Junction  City,  Ore.,  July  2,  1918. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Arthurs,  born  in  1844;  came  to  Oregon  in  1845; 
died  at  Olympia  Wash.,  August  23,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Jennie  Ankeny  (Nesmith),  born  in  Oregon  in  1848; 
died  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  September  29,  1918. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Alphin,  born  in  Indiana  in  1827;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1848;  died  at  Independence,  Ore.,  November  ..,  1918. 

*Ivan  D.  Applegate,  born  in  Missouri  in  1840;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Ashland,  Ore.,  December  28,  1918. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Anderson,  born  in  Illinois  in  1839;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  April  12,  1919. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Belding  (Perry),  born  in  Maine  in  1836;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1859;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  14,  1918. 

Sandford  G.  Benson,  born  in  Indiana  in  1845;  came  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1849;  died  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  15,  1918. 

Mrs.  Letitia  Jane  Brady  (Alexander),  born  in  Missouri  in 
1853;  came  to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  at  Roseburg,  Ore.,  June  19, 
1918. 

*James  M.  Blossom,  born  in  Indiana;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Hood  River,  Ore.,  July  27,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Maria  Beagle  (Mauzey),  born  in  Oregon  in  1852;  died 
in  California  August  ..,  1918. 
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Jackson  A.  Bilyeu,  born  in  Missouri  in  1851;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  September  14,  1918. 

J.  W.  Blakeney,  born  in  Illinois  in  1850;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1858;  died  December  20,  1918. 

A.  T.  Bonnett,  born  in  Missouri  in  1842;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1854;  died  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  December  25,  1918. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Bush,  came  to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  January  12,  1919. 

Noah  F.  Gregg  Balston,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at 
Sheridan,  Ore.,  February  11,  1919. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Black  (Ball),  born  in  Missouri  in  1845; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1848;  died  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  February  22, 
1919. 

John  Wesley  Batcheller,  born  1830;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  28,  1919. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Barker  (Flobson),  born  in  Missouri  in  1843; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Echo,  Ore.,  March  24,  1919. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bettman,  died  at  Olympia  Wash.,  March  25, 
3919. 

Mrs.  Emily  P.  Boise,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1827;  came 
to  California  in  1859;  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  March  26,  1919. 

Mrs.  Alice  Virginia  Brown,  born  in  Oregon  in  1859;  died  at 
Langell  Valley,  Ore.,  May  9,  1919. 

*Lazarus  Bettman,  born  in  Germany  in  18^5;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1856;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  May  22,  1919. 

Ferdinand  Bauer,  born  in  Indiana  in  1842;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1848;  died  July  2,  1917. 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Coulter  (Tilley),  born  in  1837;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  1918. 

Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Cannon,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1838;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  June  4,  1918. 

Mrs.  Carolina  Cruzan,  born  in  1847;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  June  13,  1918. 

James  Clover,  born  in  Indiana  in  1844;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Clatsop,  Ore.,  July  14,  1918. 
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James  H.  Campbell,  born  in  Virginia;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1849;  died  in  Umatilla  County,  Ore.,  August  4,  1918. 

Mrs.  Jane  Crowley,  born  in  Missouri  in  1846;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  September  ..,  1918. 

Joel  Cooper,  born  in  Oregon  in  1852;  died  September  21, 
1918. 

James  Henry  Croxton,  born  in  Oregon  in  1855;  died  October 
2,  1918. 

Benjamin  Cutler,  born  in  1824;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died 
October  22,  1918. 

Mrs.  Francis  T.  Cruthers  (Mulkey),  born  in  Oregon  in  1849; 
died  October  24,  1918. 

*Norwood  Litter  Curry,  born  in  Oregon;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  November  25,  1918. 

*Rev.  Joseph  Hardin  Cornwall,  born  in  Arkansas  in  1832; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1846;  died  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  November  9,  1918. 

Dr.  M.  Canada,  born  in  1831;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died 
December  14,  1918. 

Mrs.  Melissa  J.  Compton  (Garland),  born  in  Oregon  in  1856; 
died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  January  11,  1919. 

*Wm.  G.  Chance,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1849;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  21,  1919. 

Robert  A.  Cook,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1833;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1853;  died  at  Gold  Hill,  Ore.,  March  16,  1919. 

Wm.  M.  Crow,  born  in  Illinois  in  1838;  died  at  Merlin,  Ore., 
May  31,  1919. 

John  Cecil  Dougherty,  born  in  Oregon  in  1858;  died  June  4, 
1918. 

*Geo.  W.  Dimick,  born  in  Illinois  in  1837;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847;  died  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  June  30,  1918. 

Levi  Douglas,  born  in  Ohio  in  1832;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  July  16,  1918. 

— .  Darneille,  born  in  Oregon  in  1853;  died  August  12,  1918. 

Oswell  T.  Douglas,  born  in  Ohio  in  1830;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1830;  died  at  Weston,  Ore.,  August  5,  1918. 
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Robert  Dexter,  born  in  Oregon  in  1856;  died  August  20,  1918. 

Lycurgus  Davis,  born  in  Indiana  in  1839;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1846;  died  December  27,  1918. 

*Samuel  B.  Driver,  born  in  1853;  died  February  4,  1919. 

John  C.  Davenport,  came  to  Oregon  in  1851;  died  at  Ho- 
quiam,  Wash.,  March  10,  1919. 

Mrs.  Parilla  E.  Elder,  born  in  Iowa  in  1843;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1848;  died  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  June  7,  1918. 

*R.  H.  Espey,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  September  5,  1918. 

Mrs.  Riley  K.  Ennis,  born  in  Arkansas  in  1840;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  October  23,  1918. 

*Albert  Epperly,  born  in  Virginia  in  1833;  catnie  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  December  13,  1918. 

*John  Epperly,  born  in  Virginia  in  1831;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  December  21,  1918. 

John  T.  Eagan,  born  in  Canada  in  1852;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  January  11,  1919. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Jane  Evans,  born  in  1851;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  February  11,  1919. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Emerson  (Sherwood),  born  in  Illinois  in 
1838;  came  to  Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Cottage  Grove,  Ore., 
May  9,  1919. 

Alexander  Lafayette  Fryer,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1820;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  in  Yamhill  County,  Ore.,  October  9, 

1918. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Foster  (Hubbard),  born  in  Illinois  in  1847; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  19, 

1919. 

*Mrs.  Laura  M.  Fuller,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  March  28,  1919. 

Mrs.  Martha  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick  (McCubbin),  born  in  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1855;  died  at  Lostine,  April  3,  1919. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Ford  (Percival),  born  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  in 
1856;  died  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  April  15,  1919. 
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Geo.  Fisher,  born  in  Oregon  in  1856;  died  at  Eugene,  Ore., 
April  17,  1919. 

B.  C.  Guild,  came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Woodland, 
Wash.,  June  23,  1918. 

Edward  F.  Gholson,  born  in  1834;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  July  5,  1918. 

Daniel  Giles,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1836;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  July  3,  1918. 

James  Alfred  Graves,  born  in  Ohio  in  1830;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  October  12,  1918. 

P.  P.  Gouly,  born  in  Michigan  in  1846;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1846;  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  March  14,  1919. 

Charles  H.  Gilmore,  born  in  Oregon  in  1856;  died  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ore.,  May  5,  1919. 

David  Graham,  born  in  New  York  State  in  1836;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1857;  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  19,  1919. 

John  H.  Hannah,  born  in  Iowa  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon  m 
1854;  died  near  Scio,  Ore.,  June  ..,  1918. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Hayden  (Bean),  born  in  Maine  in  1830; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  24,  L91S. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Amelia  Hull  (Reasoner),  born  in  Illinois  in 
1843;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Brownsville,  Ore  ,  July 
12,  1918. 

*Miss*  Lucy  E.  Hay,  born  in  Ohio  in  1848;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1853;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  23,  1918. 

Alfred  C.  Hall,  born  in  Missouri  in  1843;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  near  Sherwood,  Ore.,  August  ..,  1918. 

Daniel  B.  Hall,  born  in  Indiana  in  1832;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  North  Bend,  Ore.,  August  8,  1918. 

Miss  Emily  Hovey,  born  in  Canada;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1854;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  10,  1918. 

Miss  Eliza  Harris,  born  in  Missouri  in  1850;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  September  11,  1918. 

Dunton  E.  Hamblin,  born  in  New  York  in  1832;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1859;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  October  18,  1918. 
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*Thomas  Jefferson  Hayter,  born  in  Missouri  in  1830;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  October  30,  1918. 

Clarence  Marshfield  Hamilton,  born  in  1847;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1851;  died  December  22,  1918. 

*James  Thomas  Hembree,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1826;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  12,  1919. 

*Hardy  Holman,  born  in  Missouri  in  1840;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847;  died  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  January  22,  1919. 

*Jasper  Hawn,  born  in  Texas  in  1840;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1843;  died  at  Yamhill,  Ore.,  January  25,  1919. 

Mrs.  Ella  Hughes,  born  in  Ohio  in  1851;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1858;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  February  6,  1919. 

Peter  Harpole,  born  in  Illinois  in  1841;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847;  died  at  Junction  City,  Ore.,  February  15,  1919. 

Glen  Owen  Hendricks,  born  in  Oregon  in  1857;  died  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  April  17,  1919. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Heustis,  born  in  Oregon  Territory  (now 
Idaho)  in  1849;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  April  17,  1919. 

Wm.  B.  Hannum,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1832;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1851;  died  in  Josephine  County,  Ore.,  April  19,  1919. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Holt,  born  in  Oregon  in  1859;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  April  26,.  1919. 

*Henry  C.  Hill,  born  in  1835;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died 
at  Orting,  Wash.,  May  11,  1919. 

Mrs.  Edna  Jane  Howard  (Smith),  born  in  Missouri  in  1841; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  May  28,  1919. 

*Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Ives  (Phillips),  born  in  Illinois  in  1855; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1857;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  28, 
1919. 

Margaret  Irpbler,  born  in  Ohio  in  1827;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Roseburg,  Ore.,  April  12,  1919. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Jackson,  born  in  Missouri  in  1848;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Canyonville,  Ore.,  July  27,  1918. 

Henry  Harrison  Jackson,  born  in  1840;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  November  8,  1918. 
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*Mrs.  Martha  Johnson  (Barnes),  born  in  Missouri  in  1846; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  November  9,  1918. 

*Joel  H.  Johnson,  born  in  Illinois  in  1842;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1851;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  13,  1919. 

Summerel  A.  John,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  March  22,  1919. 

Mrs.  Jane  Jamison  (Lady),  born  in  Missouri  in  1837;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  May  11,  1919. 

*Daniel  J.  Kelty,  born  in  Ireland  in  1842;  came  to  California 
in  1859;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  22,  1918. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Karr  (Walker),  born  in  Oregon  in  1840;  died 
November  9,  1918. 

Elbridge  C.  Kimball,  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1831;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  in  Massachusetts  January  12,  1919. 

*James  Monroe  Kelty,  born  in  Indiana  in  1842;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  March  27,  1919. 

Wm.  A.  Kandle,  born  in  Washington  Territory  in  1853;  died 
at  Ashford,  Wash.,  May  18,  1919. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas  (Richardson),  born  in  Oregon  in  1853; 
died  at  Scio,  Ore.,  June  16,  1918. 

Mrs.  Melissa  Locke  (Perry),  born  in  Illinois  in  1837;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1845;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  23,  1918. 

Mrs.  Anna  Levelet,  born  in  Indiana  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1843;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  20,  1918. 

Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Lewis,  born  in  Indiana;  came  to  California 
in  1850;  died  in  Idaho  August  21,  1918. 

*Geo.  W.  Landers,  born  in  Oregon  in  1824;  died  at  Carlton, 
Ore.,  October  2,  1918. 

Abele  Larkin,  born  in  Illinois  in  1839;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Bellfountain,  Ohio,  October  22,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Lydia  W.  La  Rue,  born  in  Vermont  in  1834;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  February  8,  1919. 

Frederick  Geo.  Lewis,  born  in  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Airlie, 
Ore  ,  February  19,  1919. 

James  Lindley,  came  to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  February  19,  1919. 
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John  Amond  Lewman,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1834;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Provolt,  Ore.,  March  27,  1919. 

C.  T.  Leever,  born  in  Ohio  in  1825;  came  to  Oregon  in  1845; 
died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  April  9,  1919. 

Mrs.  Simon  E.  Lane,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Rose- 
burg,  Ore.,  May  20,  1919. 

Frank  M.  Miller,  born  in  Illinois  in  1843;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1850;  died  at  Jefferson,  Ore.,  July  5,  1918. 

Benj.  G.  Morrill,  came  to  Oregon  “early  ’50s”;  died  in  Thurs¬ 
ton  County,  Wash.,  July  7,  1918. 

Geo.  W.  Morrow,  born  in  Washington  Territory  in  1849; 
died  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  August  24,  1918. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Miller,  born  in  Illinois  in  1840;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1851;  died  at  Scio,  Ore.,  November  ..,  1918. 

Mrs.  Alice  Matilda  Mack  (White),  born  in  Oregon  in  1857; 
died  November  20,  1918. 

S.  Julius  Mayer,  born  in  Germany  in  1847;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  December  16,  1918. 

*Henderson  W.  Murphy,  born  in  Illinois  in  1835;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1852;  died  December  20,  1918. 

James  White  Martin,  born  in  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  La¬ 
fayette,  Ore.,  January  23,  1919. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Miller,  born  in  Missouri  in  1834;  came  .to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  at  Dillard,  Ore.,  January  12,  1919. 

*J.  E.  Magers,  born  in  Ohio  in  1848;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Risley  Station,  Ore.,  January  25,  1919. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Milliorn  (Mulholland),  born  in  Missouri  in  1848; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1851;  died  at  Junction  City,  Ore.,  January 
22,  1919. 

J.  R.  Mays,  born  in  Illinois  in  1836;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  at  North  Plains,  Ore.,  February  7,  1919. 

Wm.  Henry  Mitchell,  born  in  Illinois  in  1834;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  14,  1919. 

Mathew  W.  Marks,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  April  25,  1919. 
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Mrs.  Susan  Maxwell  (Christian),  born  in  1845;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  at  Noti,  Ore.,  May  17,  1919. 

Alonzo  Mosier,  born  in  Indiana  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  May  26,  1919. 

*Ebenezer  B.  McFarland,  born  in  Ohio  in  1849;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Seaview,  Wash.,  July  5,  1918. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mclntire  (Rodgers),  born  in  Oregon  in  1858; 
died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  July  25,  1918. 

John  McCormick,  born  in  Oregon  in  1854;  died  August  8, 
1918. 

James  McClaren,  born  in  Scotland  in  1834;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1855;  died  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  October  17,  1918. 

*Capt.  Charles  McKay,  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1828;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1859;  died  at  San  Juan  Island  December  1,  1918. 

Thomas  W.  McGeary,  born  in  Mexico  in  1846;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  ..,  1918. 

*Andrew  Jackson  McHaley,  born  in  Missouri  in  1839;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  24,  1919. 

Mrsk  Laura  McClure,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  La 
Grande,  Ore.,  March  ..,  1919. 

*Adam  McNemee,  came  to  Oregon  in  1845;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  March  29,  1919. 

Mrs.  Maria  McGuire,  born  in  Canada  in  1832;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  April  21,  1919. 

J.  N.  McKinney,  born  in  Iowa  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1845;  died  at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  May  8,  1919. 

*Wm.  T.  Bryham  Nicholson,  born  in  New  York  in  1836; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1859;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  September  18, 
1918. 

Mrs.  Susan  Nooning  (Vickers),  born  in  Ohio  in  1849;  came 
'to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  May  7,  1919. 

*Mrs.  Minerva  Ann  O’Neil  (Holmes),  born  in  1835;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ore.,  June  30,  1918. 

*Timothy  O’Sullivan,  born  in  Ireland  in  1819;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1848;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  December  6,  1918. 
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Mrs.  Millie  A.  Owen,  born  in  1851;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  November  6,  1918. 

Alexander  R.  Osborn,  born  in  Utah  in  1847;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847;  died  at  Bandon,  Ore.,  December  9,  1918. 

*Jay  C.  Olds,  born  in  Oregon  in  1854;  died  at  Portland,  Ore., 
December  29,  1918. 

Richard  Philliber,  born  in  Missouri  in  1834;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1851;  died  at  Baker,  Ore.,  June  9,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Georgina  Pittock  (Burton),  born  in  Iowa  in  1845; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  12,  1918. 

Daniel  George  Parker,  born  in  Michigan  in  1842;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1852;  died  July  7,  1918. 

A.  A.  Price,  born  in  Indiana  in  1837;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  in  Washington  September  10,  1918. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Palmer  (Boyd),  born  in  Illinois  in  1838; 
died  September  14,  1918. 

Mrs.  Emily  Porter,  born  in  Ireland  in  1836;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852;  died  November  9,  1918. 

Mrs.  Rachel  R.  D.  Pochert  (Deakins),  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  4,  1918. 

*Capt.  Geo.  A.  Pease,  born  in  New  York  in  1830;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  22,  1919. 

*Henry  L.  Pittock,  born  in  England  in  1835;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  28,  1919. 

Champion  Turpand  Payne,  born  in  Missouri;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  at  Ashland,  Ore.,  February  14,  1919. 

Manville  B.  Pettys,  born  in  1841;  came  to  Oregon  in  1854; 
died  at  Jennings  Lodge,  Ore.,  April  ..,  1919. 

*James  H.  Price,  born*  in  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  April  10,  1919. 

*Charles  Rivears,  born  in  Maine  in  1835;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1859;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  4,  1918. 

Richard  Franklin  Rice,  born  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1859;  died  at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  July  15,  1918. 

Alva  I.  Reynolds,  born  in  New  York  in  1832;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1852;  died  September  5,  1918. 
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*Major  Wm.  Vance  Rinehart,  born  in  Indiana  in  1835;  came 
to  California  in  1854;  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  16,  1918. 

Geo.  Ruch,  born  in  Missouri  in  1839;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1856;  died  November  16,  1918. 

*Edgar  Richey,  born  in  Illinois  in  1840;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  November  19,  1918. 

*Geo.  Crews  Robison,  born  in  Illinois  in  1837;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  January  31,  1919. 

*Wm.  G.  Richey,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Camp 
Creek,  Ore.,  February  3,  1919. 

A.  P.  Russell,  born  in  Maine  in  1832;  came  to  California  in 
1849;  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  March  10,  1919. 

*Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Rowland,  born  in  Illinois  in  1841;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  April  16,  1919. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Richards,  born  in  Oregon  in  1846;  died  near 
Oakland,  Ore.,  April  30,  1919. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Robertson,  came  to  Oregon  in  1848;  died  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  May  4,  1919. 

*Dr.  Charles  H.  Raffety,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  May  10,  1919. 

John  Rickard,  born  in  England  in  1830;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  May  10,  1919. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann  Richardson,  born  in  Missouri  in  1838; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  in  Lane  County,  Ore.,  May  18, 
1919. 

Edward  C.  Ross,  born  in  Ohio  June  4,  1838;  came  to  Iowa  in 
1843;  came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  in  Portland  April  2,  1919. 

Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Smith,  born  "in  Massachusetts  in  1835; 
came  to  California  in  1855;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  June  9,  1918. 

Albert  I.  Smith,  born  in  Maine  in  1823;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1851;  died  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  June  9,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Scholfield  (Hall),  born  in  Missouri  in  1847; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Gaston,  Ore.,  June  12,  1918. 

*Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Stout,  born  in  Iowa  in  1851;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1853;  died  at  Mehama,  Ore.,  June  18,  1918. 
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Thomas  Wilmer  Sain,  born  in  Iowa  in  1851;  died  in  Scog¬ 
gins  Valley,  Ore.,  June  25,  1918. 

D.  B.  Soliss,  born  in  New  York  in  1830;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1850;  died  at  Medford,  Ore.,  July  2,  1918. 

Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Sanders  (Woodward),  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1828;  came  to  Oregon  in  1851;  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  July  22,  J918. 

*Mrs.  Mianda  Smith  (Bailey),  born  in  Ohio  in  1829;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Chehalis,  Wash.,  October  4,  1918. 

*Gen.  Hazard  Stevens,  born  in  Rhode  Island  June  9,  1842; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  at  Goldendale.  Wash.,  October  11,. 
1918. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Sherman,  born  in  Ohio  in  1832;  died  at 
Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  October  24,  1918. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Smith  (Maxwell),  born  in  1838;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847;  died  at  Condon,  Ore.,  November  19,  1918. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Stanton  (Bolin),  born  in  Indiana  in  1843; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Milton,  Ore.,  December  7,  1918. 

*Peter  W.  Severson,  born  in  New  York  in  1830;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1858;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  19,  1919. 

Sebastian  A.  Schumpf,  born  in  1836;  died  in  Jackson -County, 
Ore.,  February  13,  1919. 

*Charles  West  Sears,  born  in  Virginia  in  1837;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1854;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  February  18,  1919. 

Mrs.  Polly  G.  Siefarth  (Bowen),  born  in  Missouri  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1842;  came  to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Dallas,  Ore., 
April  22,  1919. 

Alfred  V.  Stuart,  born  in  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  April  25,  1919. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Frances  Tripp,  born  in  Iowa  in  1847;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  August  14,  1918. 

^Douglas  Wm.  Taylor,  born  in  Iowa  January  23,  1851; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  December  12, 
1918. 

*Caleb  S.  Tustin,  born  in  Illinois  in  1830;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1847;  died  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  February  11,  1919. 
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Judge  John  A.  Taylor,  born  in  New  York  September  12, 
1825;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
February  12,  1919. 

*Mrs.  Caroline  Thyng  (Bozorth),  born  in  Iowa  in  1842; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  April  17,  1919. 

*Mrs.  Serena  Umphlette,  born  in  Missouri  in  1833*  came 
to  Oregon  in  1850;  died  at  Amity,  Ore.,  March  21,  1919. 

*Sylvester  E.  Veatch,  born  in  Illinois  in  1831;  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1853;  died  at  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  October  19,  1918. 

*H.  E.  Van  Ogle,  born  in  1825;  came  to  Oregon  in  1853; 
died  at  Orting,  Wash.,  February  17,  1919. 

Dr.  Holt  C.  Wilson,  born  in  Oregon  November  4,  1854;  died 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  7,  1918. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Wooddy,  born  in  Oregon  in  1856;  died  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  November  7,  1918. 

George  W.  Whitney,  born  in  Oregon  December  28,  1852; 
died  near  Woodburn,  Ore.,  December  3,  1918. 

Moses.  Ward,  born  in  Indiana  in  1829;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852;  died  at  Lakeview,  Wash.,  December  23,  1918. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Watts,  born  in  1847;  came  to  Oregon  in  1852; 
died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  5,  1919. 

Charles  W.  Washburn,  born  in  Ohio  September  13,  1824; 
came  to  Oregon  in  1853;  died  at  Junction  City,  Ore.,  January 
12,  1919, 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Wharton  (Veatch),  born  in  Illinois  in  1832;  came 
to  Oregon  in  1854;  died  near  Eugene,  Ore.,  January  22,  1919. 

Marion  Jackson  White,  born  in  Missouri  in  1845;  came  to 
Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Woodburn,  Ore.,  January  29,  1919. 

J.  C.  Watkins,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852;  died  at  Eugene,  Ore., 
February  12,  1919. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Levisa  Welch  (Simmons),  born  in  Iowa  May 
4,  1838;  died  at  Ridgefield,  Wash.,  February  13,  1919. 

Capt.  Frank  H.  Winslow,  born  in  Vermont  April  20,  1834; 
died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1919. 

Miles  Wakeman,  born  in  New  York  in  1829;  came  to  Oregon 
in  1851;  died  at  Pleasant  City,  Ore.,  April  26,  1919. 
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Mrs.  Rachel  Walters  (Belknap),  born  in  Iowa  May  21,  1843; 
died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  May  14,  1919. 

*Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilson,  came  to  Oregon  in  1843;  died  at  Drain, 
Ore.,  May  27,  1919. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Wilson  (Dickerson),  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1832;  came  to  Oregon  in  1847;  died  at  Yoncalla,  Ore.,  May  27, 
1919. 

Wm.  B.  Wooten,  born  in  Tennessee;  came  to  Oregon  in 
1854;  died  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Ore.,  in  1919. 

Total  deaths,  221;  formerly  members  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso¬ 
ciation,  60. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  George  W.  Riddle,  1851,  Roseburg. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Pioneers  of  Oregon: 

Some  months  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Himes,  ask¬ 
ing  me  if  I  would  prepare  an  address  for  this  meeting  of  the 
Pioneer  Association,  giving  the  experiences  of  my  own  family 
and  neighbors  in  the  early  settlement  of  Douglas  County,  to 
which  I  consented.  Later  I  was  informed  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Association  I  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  to  you  at  this  time,  to  which  I  consented. 

I  felt  honored  and  pleased  to  be  selected  to  address  you  to¬ 
day,  but  not  being  an  orator,  I  can  only  talk  to  you  in  a  heart- 
to-heart  manner,  relating  some  of  the  incidents  that  came  under 
my  personal  observation  in  the  early  settlement  of  Douglas 
County  and  Southern  Oregon. 

And  in  connection  with  the  experiences  in  which  my  family 
participated  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  my  father,  William 
H.  Riddle,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  my 
mother  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  a  Pioneer  family.  My  parents  emi¬ 
grated  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  in  the  year  1837,  settling  near  Spring- 
field,  where  I  was  born  in  1839. 

In  addressing  you  as  pioneers  today  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  you,  like  myself,  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  pioneers  from  choice — that  is  to  say,  you  were  too 
young  to  have  a  choice  and  came  to  Oregon  because  your 
parents  did,  or  you  were  born  in  Oregon. 

In  my  case,  my  parents,  in  April,  1851,  after  much  preparation 
loaded  effects  into  their  prairie  schooners,  hitched  up  their  green 
ox  teams  and  started  for  Oregon.  I,  then  an  eleven-year-old 
boy,  well,  just  came  along  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 

We  pioneers  who  came  with  our  parents  are  not  entitled  to 
credit  in  the  same  measure  as  those  who  were  of  mature  age 
who  sold  out  their  farms  and  with  their  families  braved  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  crossing  the  plains  to  the  early  settlements  in  their  new 
homes.  It  was  they  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  orreat  State  of  Oregon.  It  w^as  they  who  were  the 
empire  builders. 
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My  coming  to  Oregon  was  by  the  southern  route.  We  passed 
through  Lake,  Klamath,  Jackson  and  Josephine  counties.  That, 
at  that 'time,  was  the  Indian  country. 

Douglas  County  was  very  sparsely  settled.  The  first  house 
we  found  in  Oregon  was  at  the  north  end  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Cow  Creek  Canyon.  This  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Joseph  Knott,  who  had  settled  there  durnig  the  summer  of  1851. 

(It  was  Joseph  Knott,  with  his  two  sons,  Jack  and  Levi,  who 
operated  the  first  steam  ferry  across  the  Willamette  here  at 
Portland.) 

Mr.  Knott  showed  my  father  great  kindness,  personally  show¬ 
ing  him  the  surrounding  country  through  his  guidance. 

My  father  selected  the  donation  claim  that  we  settled  upon  a 
few  months  later.  His  plan  was  to  move  on  to  the  Willamette 
Valley,  where  food  could  be  obtained,  and  return  in  the  spring 

In  our  journey  north  we  found  just  four  houses  of  settlers, 
including  Knott’s,  south  of  Roseburg — William  Weaver,  John 
and  Plenry  Adams,  bachelors  and  living  together  near  the  present 
town  of  Myrtle  Creek.  The  next  was  Jesse  Roberts,  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  site  of  Roseburg. 

Arriving  at  the  Roberts’  place,  Mr.  Roberts  came  to  our  camp 
and  finding  what  my  father’s  plans  were  advised  him  to  leave  the 
family  in  camp  at  his  place  while  he  could  make  the  trip  to  Cor¬ 
vallis  (then  called  Marysville)  for  supplies.  This  my  father  did, 
Mr.  Roberts  generously  furnishing  food  supplies  for  the  family 
in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Roberts  at  that  time  had  a  small  clapboard  house  for  his 
quite  large  family,  and  a  large  corral  for  cattle,  of  which  he  was 
the  owner — 500  head  of  wild  Mexican  cattle.  These  cattle  were 
long-horned  and  very  wild.  It  was  very  dangerous  for  a  person 
to  go  among  them,  in  fact.  But  when  rounded  up  by  men  on 
horseback  they  would  go  straight  into  the  corral. 

I  have  related  our  experiences  in  coming  into  Oregon  to  show 
the  unsettled  condition  of  Southern  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  1851. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Roberts  place  I  visited  the  site  where 
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Roseburg  now  stands.  I  then  witnessed  the  preparation  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  building  erected  in  the  now  thriving 
city  of  Roseburg,  which  consisted  of  a  pile  of  clapboards  from 
which,  with  some  poles  for  the  framework,  Aaron  Rose  con¬ 
structed  the  first  hotel  in  Southern  Oregon. 

This  room  consisted  of  a  front  room,  16  or  18  feet  square, 
used  for  a  sitting  room  and  also  for  a  grocery  store.  Back  of 
that  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  And  still  back  of  that  living 
rooms  for  the  family,  but  not  a  guest  room  in  the  house.  Trav¬ 
eling  guests  could  have  meals.  They  had  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  front  room  for  their  beds,  or  could  spread  their 
blankets  under  the  great  oak  trees  that  surrounded  the  house, 
and  their  horses  were  picketed  on  the  abundant  grass  that  was 
everywhere.  Later  in  the  summer  of  1853  Aaron  Rose  built  what 
for  the  times  was  a  commodious  hotel. 

Some  time  about  the  first  of  November,  1851,  my  father  moved 
with  the  family  on  to  his  donation  land  claim  in  what  is  known 
as  Cow  Creek  Valley.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  within 
eight  miles  of  us.  We  were  welcomed  by  what  appeared  to  me 
at  the  time  about  all  the  Indians  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  there 
were  about  150.  They  were  very  friendly,  but  had  a  great  curios¬ 
ity.  Some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  woman  or  child.  The 
chief,  “Miwaleta,”  and  my  father  seemed  to  understand  each  other, 
although  neither  could  understand  a  word  the  other  said,  and  I 
believe  the  most  perfect  friendship  existed  between  them  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  chief. 

My  father  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
house  and  about  this  he  was  somewhat  ambitious.  With  the  aid 
of  three  young  men  who  came  with  us  from  Illinois  he  built  a 
“hewed”  log  house,  18  by  30,  two  stories  high,  with  a  lean-to  on 
one  side.  This  house  answered  for  a  fort  during  Indian  troubles 
of  1855-56. 

Just  here  I  would  say  a  word  about  the  houses  of  the  early 
settlers.  Some  of  you  will  remember  the  first  thing  an  emigrant 
did  on  arrival  was  to  select  a  claim,  and  the  next  was  to  build  a 
house.  And  in  most  cases  the  only  material  available  was  logs. 
So  he  built  a  log  house  to  shelter  his  family. 
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Later  he  needed  more  house  room,  so  they  built  another  house 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first  one,  18  or  20  feet.  The  last 
was  always  designated  as  “the  other  house.”  Then  a  .  roof  was 
put  over  the  space  between  the  two  houses.  This  kind  of  house 
was  called  a  “Missouri  house.”  There  was  one  thing  about  this 
house,  as  well  as  other  pioneer  houses,  the  “latch  string  was 
always  out.”  The  tired  traveler  was  always  welcome  to  shelter 
over  night.  The  pioneer  settler  was  noted  for  his  hospitality. 

During  the  summer  of  1852  all  Southern  Oregon  was  rapidly 
settled  up.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1851  gold  in  paying  quantities  was 
discovered  in  Jackson  Creek,  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  soon 
followed  by  other  discoveries  in  what  are  now  known  as  Jackson, 
Josephine  and  Douglas  counties.  The  great  influx  of  miners  and 
prospectors  furnished  protection  from  the  Indians,  so  that  the 
rich  valley  lands  of  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  were  rapidly  settled 
upon  by  homeseekers. 

One  great  need  of  these  settlers  was  farm  implements.  My 
father  was  a  blacksmith  and  was  soon  manufacturing  plows  for 
all  Southern  Oregon.  Father  made  a  good  steel  plow  that 
immediately  took  the  place  of  the  “Cary”  plow  that  so  many  of 
the  emigrants  had  brought  along.  Do  any  of  you  older  pioneers 
remember  what  a  Cary  plow  was  like?  For  the  information  of 
the  younger  people,  I  will  say  that  a  “Cary”  plow  consisted  of 
a  small  V-shaped  share  welded  to  a  short  bar  landside.  All 
other  parts  of  the  plow — mouldboard  and  all — was  wood.  The 
steel  point  would  root  up  the  ground,  but  most  of  the  dirt  would 
stick  to  the  mouldboard.  This  Cary  plow  and  a  wooden-toothed 
harrow  often  comprised  the  farming  implements  of  many  early 
settlers. 

My  father’s  plow  manufacturing  business  required  a  great 
quantity  of  iron  and  steel  and  our  ox  teams  that  we  brought 
across  the  plains  were  made  use  of,  with  my  younger  brother 
Abner  and  myself  as  teamsters,  and  Portland  was  the  nearest 
point  where  supplies  could  be  obtained.  I  at  that  time  was  12 
years  old  and  Abner  10;  but  we  knew  how  to  handle  an  ox  team. 
Our  father,  who  was  with  us  on  some  of  these  trips,  could  not, 
or,  a 6  far  as  I  remember,  never  attempted  to  drive  an  ox  team. 
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On  these  freighting  trips  we  always  camped  out  and  turned 
our  oxen  on  the  grass.  I  remember  in  the  summer  of  1852  we 
camped  here  in  the  great  city  of  Portland,  on  the  river  near  the 
foot  of  Morrison  Street.  We  turned  our  oxen  out  to  graze.  My 
brother  and  I  were  kept  on  this  freighting  business  during  the 
summers  of  1852-53,  but  not  often  alone.  On  one  trip  our  mother. 
vO^as  our  only  companion. 

Early  in  1853  father  moved  his  blacksmith  business  to  Rose- 
burg,  where  he  was  associated  in  plow  manufacturing  with  J.  D. 
Bowen,  carrying  on  the  business  more  extensively. 

My  father,  in  connection  with  his  business,  soon  after  our 
arrival  became  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers.  Among  the  first  were  the  Applegate  brothers,  Jesse, 
Charles  and  Lindsay.  With  them  and  my  father  existed  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived.  The  Applegates  set¬ 
tled  near  Yoncalla,  50  miles  from  our  home,  but  we  always  made 
a  stop  at  Jesse  Applegate’s,  especially  if  my  father  was  with  us. 
I  remember  at  one  time  we  arrived  there  early  in  the  day.  My 
father  directed  us  to  halt  the  teams  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
soon  engaged  in  conversation  with  Uncle  Jesse.  The  minutes 
lengthened  into  hours,  and  then  the  boys  must  have  dinner. 
Then  we  were  directed  to  a  near  by  camping  place.  And  the  talk 
went  on. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  Jesse  Applegate  as  one  of  the 
grandest  men  I  ever  met,  unselfish  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
whole  thought  after  arriving  in  Oregon  in  1843  was  to  aid  emi¬ 
grants  and  those  not  so  fortunate  as  himself.  He  was  never  at 
any  time  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  was  the  owner  of  his  donation 
land  claim  and  personal  property  that  stood  for  a  competence 
in  his  old  age. 

All  his  property  was  swept  away  from  him  through  his  kindly 
disposition  to  aid  a  man  he  thought  his  friend.  Applegate,  with 
B.  F.  Dowell,  of  Jacksonville,  were  bondsmen  for  Samuel  E. 
May,  who  was  secretary  of  state.  May  proved  a  defaulter,  leav¬ 
ing  Jesse  Applegate  liable  on  his  bonds  for  all  he  was  worth, 
and  which  he  insisted  all  should  go  to  reimburse  the  state. 

To  show  the  stubborn  honesty  of  Uncle  Jesse  in  this  matter, 
when  the  collection  of  these  bonds  was  pending  I  was  a  member 
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of  the  legislature.  Our  delegation  from  Douglas  County  sub¬ 
mitted  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uncle  Jesse  from  liability  to  the 
state  under  the  May  bonds.  We  thought  his  many  sacrifices 
and  services  to  the  state  in  its  formative  period  entitled  him 
to  this. 

We  had  not  consulted  him  and,  to  our  surprise,  we  received 
a  letter  from  Uncle  Jesse  asking  us  to  withdraw  the  bill  at  once. 
He  felt  insulted  to  think  that  we  would  think  he  would  accept 
relief  of  that  kind. 

The  last  days  of  Jesse  Applegate  were  pathetic,  indeed.  The 
loss  of  the  home  that  he  loved  so  much  and  for  which  he  had 
endured  so  much  broke  his  great  heart  and  shortened  his  useful 
life.  What  he  did  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  great  state, 
and  his  name  will  be  revered  by  pioneers  and  their  descendants 
as  long  as  history  lasts. 

The  name  of  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Applegates  in  the  early  settlement  of  Douglas  County. 
He  taught  the  first  school  in  the  Umpqua  Valley  in  1850,  in  a 
small  building  called  the  postoffice  at  Uncle  Jesse  Applegate’s. 
He  was  elected  the  first  county  clerk  of  Umpqua  County,  at  21 
years  of  age.  He  also  taught  school  in  the  first  log  schoolhouse 
at  the  home  of  Charles  Applegate  in  the  room  they  called  the 
“growler,”  where  E.  L.  Applegate  (better  known  as  “Lish”) 
said  he  studied  the  “classics.” 

Huntington  was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
and  wise  management  prevented  any  serious  outbreak  during 
those  troublous  times. 

Perit  Huntington  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  Applegate, 
and  his  son,  Ben  Huntington,  is  a  resident  of  Yoncalla,  and  Ben 
Jr.,  of  Drain,  is  his  grandson — both  influential  citizens. 

The  Applegates  and  my  father  were  of  the  same  political 
party  and  in  later  years  it  was  claimed  that  a  Republican  ticket 
in  Douglas  County  was  not  complete  unless  it  contained  the 
name  of  an  Applegate  and  a  Riddle. 

Speaking  of  politics,  we  had  politics  in  those  early  days  and 
public  speaking.  Joint  discussion  was  an  event  that  attracted 
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a  crowd.  Such  men  as  George  H.  Williams,  Delazon  Smith, 
Governor  John  P.  Gaines,  Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  was  always  with 
us,  Thomas  J.  Dyer  and  later  David  Logan  and  Col.  E.  D. 
Baker.  The  latter  two  were  old  friends  of  my  father  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill. 

I  remember  in  1854  Tom  Dryer  spoke  in  Roseburg.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  a  carpenter  shop.  Dryer,  before  beginning 
his  speech,  removed  his  coat  and  cravat,  unbuttoned  his  shirt 
front  and  began  to  belabor  the  Democrats  in  his  characteristic 
style.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  some  of  his  statements  did 
not  please  Uncle  Billy  H.,  who  arose  to  interrupt,  saying:  “I 
do  not  know  much,  but — Like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  Dryer 
answered:  “We  will  take  your  word  for  that,  my  friend.”  Uncle 
Billy  subsided,  and  the  audience  never  knew  how  much  Uncle 
Billy  did  not  know. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1851  were  James  F.  Gazley  and  John 
Fullerton.  I  may  say  now  that  my  wife  is  a  daughter  of  James 
F.  Gazley  and  that  Fullerton  was  the  father  of  Judge  J.  C.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  of  Roseburg.  Gazley  was  a  lawyer  and  orator,  while 
Fullerton  was  an  expert  in  what  is  sometimes  called  practical 
politics.  These  men  had  been  mining  partners  in  California, 
were  of  the  same  political  party  and  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  political  affairs  of  Douglas  County  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  state.  Gazley  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature  in  ter¬ 
ritorial  days;  was  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1860;  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  his  district  in  1862;  was  twice  elected  pres¬ 
idential  elector,  first  in  the  Lincoln  campaign  and  second  time 
in  the  Grant  campaign. 

John  Fullerton  was  sheriff  of  Douglas  County  two  terms. 

Fullerton  was  a  great  practical  joker  and  so  also  was  Aaron 
Rose.  Fullerton  was  a  Whig.  Rose  was  intensely  a  Democrat. 
These  men  were  very  much  alike  in  personal  appearance  and 
were  very  great  friends. 

One  of  the  stories  I  remember  of  these  cronies  was  at  the 
election  of  1854.  James  P.  Day,  commonly  known  as  Pat  Day, 
was  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  while  Fullerton  had  the  nickname  of 
“Mickey.”  Fullerton  approached  an  Irishman  in  the  employ  of 
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Rose.  The  Irishman  informed  him  that  he  always  voted  the 
“Dimmycrat”  ticket.  “But,  surely,”  says  Fullerton,  “you  will 
vote  for  Patrick  O’Day,  and  my  name  is  Mickey  McFullerton.” 
Mickey  got  the  vote  for  Day.  Rose  hearing  that  his  man  had 
voted  for  Day,  complained  that  he  was  compelled  to  attend  to 
his  bar,  and  did  not  have  a  show  to  look  after  votes.  Mickey 
immediately  offered  to  attend  bar  to  give  Aaron  a  chance  with 
voters,  which  Rose  gladly  accepted.  Mickey  was  installed  as 
barkeeper,  and  immediately  word  was  passed  out  that  Pat  Day 
whisky  was  free  at  Rose’s  bar.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  was 
soon  a  line-up  of  thirsty  voters  to  drink  Pat  Day  whisky  at 
Rose’s  expense,  and  Pat  Day  was  elected  sheriff. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  younger  people  to  hear  what  our 
experiences  were  with  the  Indians. 

On  our  entrance  into  Oregon  we  met  with  the  Modoc  Indians 
at  Tule  Lake.  Indians  were  discovered  before  we  approached 
the  lake.  The  train  was  halted,  all  guns  were  discharged  and 
reloaded,  every  man  and  boy  carried  his  gun  in  hand. 

Our  train  consisted  of  about  14  wagons  and  about  20  men 
and  boys.  I  was  then  11  years  old,  but  I  was  the  owner  of  a 
rifle  and  drove  a  yoke  of  oxen  hauling  a  light  wagon.  After 
a  short  parley  with  the  Indians  they  were  motioned  to  give  back 
from  the  road;  but  before  arriving  at  the  level  of  the  lake  the 
Indians  had  closed  in  all  around  the  train.  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows — 50  or  more  warriors. 

Capain  Hill,  who  had  turned  his  team  over  to  his  wife  to 
manage,  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  every  move  of  the  Indians,  who 
made  no  demonstration  except  one  brave  seized  hold  of  a  re¬ 
volver  that  one  of  our  men  was  carrying.  Captain  Hill  called  to 
the  man  not  to  shoot,  but  to  hold  to  his  gun,  which  he  did. 

Arriving  at  the  lake  or  tule  marsh,  we  passed  between  the 
overhanging  cliff,  afterwards  called  “Bloody  Point,”  and  the  tules 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  At  some  points  there  was 
barely  room  for  the  teams  to  pass  between  the  rock  and  marsh. 
The  tules  were  speckled  with  the  heads  of  squaws  and  young 
Indians  peeping  through  them. 
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I  have  related  this  incident  to  show  how  narrowly  our  train 
missed  destruction.  We  were  the  only  emigrant  train  coming 
that  route  during  1851,  and  perhaps  the  Indians  were  not  ex¬ 
pecting  us  and  our  show  of  arms  and  preparation  kept  them 
from  making  an  attack.  So  we  passed  under  “Bloody  Point” 
through  the  midst  of  the  Modoc  tribe  in  safety. 

All  who  have  read  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Oregon 
will  recall  that  of  the  emigration  of  1852  from  60  to  190  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  at  this  point.  This  is  perhaps  an 
exaggeration  as  to  numbers,  but  every  train  of  the  large  emi¬ 
gration  of  1852  was  attacked  at  this  point,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  three  companies  of  miners — two  from  Yreka  and  one  from 
Jacksonville — to  escort  the  emigrants,  few  would  have  escaped 
these  bloodthirsty  Modocs. 

It  was  soon  after  the  attacks  upon  the  emigrants  in  the  Modoc 
country  in  1852  that  Ben.  Wright’s  company  inflicted  such  deadly 
vengeance  upon  the  Modocs,  leaving  40  dead  warriors  on  the 
ground. 

I  met  the  Modoc  Indians  again  in  the  summer  of  1864.  I 
was  a  member  of  Company  C,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  stationed 
at  Fort  Klamath,  and  was  detailed  to  accompany  J.  W.  Perit 
Huntington,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Lieut.  D.  C. 
Underwood  to  meet  these  Indians  near  where  the  city  of  Klam¬ 
ath  Falls  now  stands.  We  met  about  60  of  the  toughest  looking 
bucks  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  defiant  in  their  speech  and 
moody  in  their  actions.  But  by  the  aid  of  La  Lakes,  Chief  of  the 
Klamaths,  who  was  with  us,  a  promise  was  obtained  to  meet 
with  the  Klamaths,  Pitt  Rivers  and  Piutes  at  the  fort  to  make  a 
treaty,  which  they  did,  about  two  months  later. 

As  emigrants,  we  saw  very  few  Indians  in  the  Rogue  River 
country.  What  few  we  saw  brought  salmon  to  trade  with  us. 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Umpqua  we  never  had  any  trouble, 
and  when  I  speak  of  Umpqua  Indians  I  include  the  Cow  Creeks. 
The  Umpquas  inhabited  the  country  north  of  Roseburg  and  cone 
sisted  of  four  small  bands  living  at  Olalla  or  “Olillee,”  Yoncalla 
and  the  lower  Umpqua,  and  a  small  band  calling  themselves 
Molallas  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  North  Umpqua. 
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The  Cow  Creek  Indians  were  the  strongest  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Southern  Oregon,  excepting  the  Rogue  Rivers.  Their  language 
was  the  same  as  thfe  Rogue  Rivers,  but  they  were  hereditary 
enemies.  The  Cow  Creeks  in  1851  consisted  of  something  over 
200  in  all.  They  were  divided,  like  all  the  Indians  in  Southern 
Oregon,  in  small  bands.  But  all  recognized  “Miwaleta”  as  head 
chief.  Each  of  the  bands  had  a  head  man  or  chief. 

On  the  south  side  of  lower  Cow  Creek  Valley  was  Quentiou- 
sa;  at  South  Umpqua  or  Canyonville  was  Taagunsaw,  and  at 
upper  Cow  Creek  and  Glendale  the  chief  was  named  “Wartahoo.” 

With  these  Indians  there  was  never  any  serious  trouble  until 
the  general  war  of  1855-56,  when  they  simply  left  the  small 
reservations  and  joined  the  Rogue  Rivers  without  molesting  any 
white  settler  on  their  native  lands. 

Neither  is  there  an  authentic  case  of  the  blood  of  a  white 
man  having  been  shed  by  these  Indians;  and  at  times  they  were 
under  the  greatest  provocation  during  the  four  years  from  1851 
to  1855.  One  Indian  boy  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  and  killed  by 
a  transient  white  boy;  two  young  Indians  were  hung  for  trifling 
offenses — one  of  these  for  no  offense  at  all  except  that  he  was 
in  a  strange  place.  This  boy  had  gone  south  with  a  pack  train, 
which  he  had  left  after  a  few  days  to  return  home,  and  was 
picked  up  at  Wolf  Creek  and  hung  without  judge  or  jury. 

During  the  Rogue  River  war  of  1853  Miwaleta  and  Quen- 
tiousa  camped  near  our  house,  claiming  our  protection.  Run¬ 
ners  from  the  Rogue  Rivers  had  been  among  them  urging  them 
to  join  them,  and  a  great  council  was  held,  but  through  the 
wise  counsels  of  Chief  Miwaleta  they  refused  to  join  their  ancient 
enemies  in  a  general  war  with  the  whites. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rogue  River  Indian  war  in  the 
summer  of  1853  General  Joseph  Lane  and  Pleasant  Armstrong, 
of  Yamhill  County,  called  at  our  house.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  the  seat  of  hostilities  at  Table  Rock. 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1853  a  party  of  12  miners,  claiming  to 
be  prospectors,  killed  a  very  old  Indian  and  a  squaw  a  few 
miles  from  our  house.  This  was  cold-blooded  murder,  without 
cause  or  excuse.  Of  course,  this  caused  great  excitement  among 
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the  Indians.  On  the  next  morning  after  the  murder  these  miners, 
who  were  camped  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  house,  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  about  40  well-armed  and  excited 
Indians.  My  father  and  a  neighbor,  John  Catching,  interposed 
between  the  hostile  forces  and  through  their  efforts  the  Indians 
were  restrained.  This  pow-wow  lasted  from  early  morning  until 
about  noon.  The  white  men  huddled  around  a  large  pine  tree 
and  the  Indians  were  within  20  feet  of  them.  At  times  the  In¬ 
dians  would  become  very  much  excited,  challenging  the  miners 
to  come  out  and  fight.  One  of  the  miners  said,  “You  are  four 
to  one  of  us.”  At  this  young  Chief  Tom  (son  of  Quentiousa) 
counted  the  miners,  then  called  out  an  equal  number  of  Indians, 
saying:  “Come,  you  squaw  killers.”  But  these  trouble  makers 
did  not  relish  a  fight  of  that  kind.  My  father  and  mother  had 
great  influence  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  the  old  “Chief 
Miwaleta,”  who  had  died  a  few  months  before  the  occurrences 
narrated  above. 

I  have  been  often  asked,  “What  was  your  father’s  motive 
in  emigrating  to  Oregon?”  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  but  pioneering  seemed  to  be  a  family  trait.  My  father’s 
father  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  pioneer  settler  of 
Kentucky,  where  my  father  was  born.  In  1806  emigrated  to 
Ohio.  In  1837  my  father  moved  to  Illinois,  settling  near  Spring- 
field,  where  he  acquired  160  acres  of  prairie  land.  Then  in  1851 
he  came  on  to  Oregon.  Now  I  do  not  think  my  father  was 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  or  acted  without  due  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  many  reports  of  the  Oregon  country,  its  climate,  its 
scenery,  its  mountains  and  timber-covered  hills;  its  mountain 
stream  of  clear,  cold  water;  its  fish  and  game,  was  enough  to 
fire  the  imagination.  And  in  addition  to  that,  320  acres  of  land 
of  his  own  selection.  In  the  year  1849,  Isaac  Constant,  a  near 
neighbor  of  my  father  in  Illinois,  came  to  Oregon.  Mr.  Con¬ 
stant  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  but  came  to  Oregon  to  spy  out 
the  land.  He  returned  the  following  summer,  crossing  the  plains 
with  pack  horses,  going  by  the  southern  route,  that  had  been 
located  by  a  party  headed  by  Jesse  Applegate  in  1846. 
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On  this  return  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  Cornelius  Hill, 
of  Iowa,  who  was  our  pilot  over  the  same  route  in  1851.  Mr. 
Constant  brought  back  such  a  favorable  report  of  the  natural 
resources  and  beauty  of  this  country,  its  fine  climate  and  rich 
soil,  the  neighborhood  was  excited,  and  many  plans  were  made 
for  a  start  to  Oregon.  The  following  spring  farms  were  offered 
for  sale.  My  father  succeeded  in  selling  his  farm,  Mr.  Constant 
not  finding  a  purchaser  for  his  farm  in  time,  but  came  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  settling  where  Central  Point  now  stands. 

I  was  back  in  Springfield  a  few  years  ago,  after  an  absence  of 
65  years.  I  employed  a  man  to  drive  me  out  to  the  old  farm  and 
neighborhood,  and  viewing  the  great  crops  of  corn,  I  exclaimed: 
“What  could  have  induced  my  father  to  leave  a  home  like  this 
and  go  in  search  of  a  better?  Yet,”  I  said,  “I  am  glad  he  did.”* 

It  had  given  me  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  great  North¬ 
west  in  its  primitive  grandeur.  It  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  and  assisting  in  the  development  of  this  great  State 
of  Oregon,  that  we  may  well  be  proud  of. 

To  the  early  pioneers  all  praise  should  be  given.  They  left 
their  homes  in  the  older  states,  toiled  five  long  months  with  ox 
teams,  endured  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats  of 
the  Platt  River.  Oh,  those  gnats!  The  memory  of  them  will 
be  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  The  thousands  of  graves  along  the 
Oregon  Trail  attested  the  perils  of  the  plains.  The  abandoned 
property  scattered  along  the  road  showed  the  loss  of  property. 
You  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850-55  will  remember  that  they 
could  find  almost  anything  from  an  iron  pot  to — well,  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  we  found.  On  the  desert  between  the 
Humboldt  River  and  Black  Rock,  besides  the  carcases  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cattle,  all  of  a  dun  color  from  the  effect  of  the  alkali, 
were  some  of  the  carcases  of  the  teams  belonging  to  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  1846;  among  other  evidences  of  disaster  there  was  some- 


*Note. — One  reason— all-sufficient  in  many  cases — which  in¬ 
duced  people  to  come  to  Oregon  in  early  days  was  health.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  was  very 
unhealthy. — George  H.  Himes  Secretary  O.  P.  A. 
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thing  that  was  intended  for  a  gold  washer — a  castiron  machine 
that  would  weigh  about  1,000  pounds.  Some  inventive  genius 
no  doubt  had  dreamed  that  if  he  could  only  reach  the  gold  fields 
his  fortune  would  be  made.  Further  along,  in  a  place  called 
High  Rock  Canyon,  we  found  a  cache  of  four  big  barrels  of 
whisky,  buried  to  leave  the  appearance  of  a  grave.  The  Indians 
had  dug  down  to  the  barrels,  chopped  into  one,  but  left  three 
barrels  intact.  This  find  caused  some  dissension  in  our  train. 

After  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  plains  you  found  a  wilder¬ 
ness  and  you  have  seen  it  grow  into  this  great  State  of  Oregon; 
you  found  the  country  sparsely  peopled  by  ignorant  and  brutal 
Indians;  you  entered  the  country,  following  Indian  trails;  you 
now  see  splendid  highways  being  built  and  trunk  line  railways 
bearing  our  products  all  over  the  world. 

The  early  pioneers,  although  left  to  protect  themselves,  and 
seemingly  neglected  by  the  government,  were  ever  loyal  to  the 
government  founded  by  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

Through  the  Civil  War  Oregon  was  loyal  and  stood  with  Lin¬ 
coln  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Before  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  had  spanned  the  continent  the  population  of  Oregon  was  less 
than  100,000,  yet  we  raised  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infantry,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  responded  to  the  first  call. 
My  brother  Abner,  younger  than  I,  served  three  years  in  the 
First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  great  world  war,  in  which 
30,000  of  your  boys  and  my  boys  responded  to  the  call.  Yes,  our 
gallant  boys  went  to  the  rescue  of  Belgium  and  France  and  the 
hard-pressed  Allies,  thus  repaying  some  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owed  to  Lafayette. 

During  the  late  war  Oregon  nobly  responded  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  government.  We  have  had  numerous  drives,  Thrift 
Stamp  drives,  Liberty  Loan  drives,  Victory  Bond  drives,  Red 
Cross  drives,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drives  and  various  relief  drives,  in  all 
of  which  Oregon  has  set  the  pace.  But  the  greatest  drive  for 
Oregon  was  the  drive  that  began  way  back  in  1843,  gaining  in 
volume  as  the  years  went  by,  until  in  1852-53  there  was  a  mighty 
throng  of  pioneer  emigrants,  men  and  women,  with  their  faces  to 
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the  West.  Sometimes  those  emigrant  trains  were  so  congested 
that  they  traveled  two  teams  abreast,  amid  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
darkened  the  sun.  It  was  these  determined  men  and  women  that 
made  the  greatest  drive  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were 
the  empire  builders  that  laid  the  foundation  for  this  great  State  of 
Oregon.  It  was  their  energy  and  sacrifice  in  their  great  drive 
across  the  plains  that  put  Oregon  “over  the  top.” 
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DIARY  OF  A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS  IN  1853. 

By  Mrs.  Velina  A.  Williams 

(Supplemented  by  the  Recollections  of  O.  A.  Stearns,  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Williams.) 

(Introductory  note  by  O.  A.  Stearns,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  original  diary  was  written  in  pencil  in  an  old  account 
book  that,  having  been  handled  much  and  kept  for  over  sixty 
years,  is  in  many  places  illegible;  hence  the  missing  portions 
have  been  supplied  from  the  recollections  of  the  compiler,  who 
has  added  much  thereto  that  either  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  writer  of  the  diary  or  was  deemed  too  trivial  to  record.  In 
supplying  added  material  or  explanation,  I  have  been  careful  to 
put  in  quotation  marks,  and  in  the  actual  phraseology  the  original 
contents  of  the  diary. 

As  an  introduction  permit  me  to  say  that  my  father,  David  E. 
Stearns,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  having 
located  in  Winnebago  County  among  the  Indians  in  1835.  He 
was  born  in  Monkton,  Vermont,  which  was  settled  by  his  great 
grandfather  a  few  years  prior  to  the  Arqerican  Revolution.  At 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  town  of  Monkton  was  surprised 
and  destroyed  by  a  body  of  tories  and  Indians  who  after  looting 
and  burning  the  houses,  conveyed  the  inhabitants  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  Canada,  where  they  were  held  in  confinement  until  peace 
was  declared.  My  grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister,  but  also 
followed  watch  and  clock  repairing  as  a  livelihood  in  order  to 
maintain  his  large  family  of  eleven  children. 

My  father,  being  next  to  the  eldest,  was  bound  out  at  an  early 
age  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  cabinet-making;  so  he 
left  his  early  home  and  wandered  westward,  working  at  his  trade 
until  the  lure  of  the  land  induced  him  to  accompany  some  rela¬ 
tives  to  the  then  far  West  of  Illinois.  Here  he  married  and  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  until  hearing  of  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon,  he  took  the  Oregon  fever  in 
1851,  which  grew  more  acute  each  year  until  late  in  1852  he 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  property  in  Illinois  and  began  making 
preparations  to  move  to  Oregon.  In  this  move  he  was  joined  bv 
several  brothers  and  sisters,  then  living  in  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
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and  also  by  an  unmarried  brother,  who  had  been  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Austin,  Texas,  but  who  was  troubled  with  pulmonary 
disease,  and  thought  a  change  of  climate  would  cure  him.  This 
brother,  Avery  P.,  was  very  helpful  in  settling  up  my  father’s 
business  and  purchasing  oxen  for  an  outfit  for  the  most  of  the 
family. 

My  father  had  the  running  gears  of  four  or  five  wagons  built 
in  a  nearby  shop,  while  he  built  the  wagon  boxes  and  fitted  them 
with  hoops  and  oiled  canvass  covers,  made  a  supply  of  ox  yokes 
and  bows  for  the  outfit  and  got  everything  in  readiness.  The 
wagon  boxes  were  made  with  an  extension  top  that  was  a  foot 
or  more  wider  than  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  with  sides  about 
eight  inches  high.  The  lower  box  was  divided  into  compartments 
for  food  and  clothing,  with  tight  covers,  so  the  upper  part  could 
be  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  wagons  were  all  provided 
with  a  hinged  endgate  and  steps  behind  for  easy  access.  As 
there  were,  no  patent  brakes  at  that  time,  each  wagon  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  large  rope  fastened  to  the  front  axle,  and  the  other 
end  furnished  with  a  hardwood  stick  or  toggle  to  insert  between 
the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels  to  lock  them  for  going  down  hill. 

Besides  a  wagon  as  above  described  for  each  family  a  light 
two-horse  wagon  for  my  grandfather,  who  drove  a  team  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  old  white  horse  and  black  mare  that  my  father  had 
owned  since  my  earliest  recollection;  another  extra  wagon  to 
carry  the  surplus  baggage  and  supplies,  known  as  the  baggage 
wagon;  twelve  or  fourteen  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  the  wagons; 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  loose  cows  and  young  cattle  and  one 
young  mare  for  my  Uncle  Avery  to  ride,  constituted  the  motive 
and  supply  train  of  the  Stearns  outfit.  In  addition,  B.  J.  Pengra, 
a  brother-in-law  of  my  father,  with  his  family,  who  had  a  horse 
team,  and  an  elderly  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Bullfinch,  with  a 
son  of  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age,  and  another  young  neighbor 
by  the  name  of  Herman  Hoyt,  who  had  a  team  of  very  fast 
traveling  oxen,  were  added. 

The  personnel  of  the  party  consisted  of  my  grandfather,  Rev. 
John  Stearns,  Baptist  minister  of  76  years;  Myron  N.  Stearns, 
his  wife  Dorcas,  with  five  children — Theresa,  17  years  old,  Leo¬ 
nora,  15  years,  Myron  N.,  9  years,  John  R.,  4  years,  and  Louisa, 
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3  years;  Samuel  E.  Stearns,  his  wife,  Susan  W.,  two  children — 
Louisa,  8  years,  and  Edwin  A.,  4  years  old;  Issacher  Williams, 
his  wife,  Velina  A.,  and  four  children — Alonzo  W.,  8  years  old, 
Aseneth,  6  years  old,  Henry  Orva,  3  years  old,  and  Frank,  about 
one  year  old;  Bynon  J.  Pengra,  his  wife,  Charlotte  E.,  and  one 
daughter,  Stella,  4  years  old;  Avery  P.,  my  father’s  younger  un¬ 
married  brother;  my  father,  David  E.,  and  wife,  Fidelia  S.,  and 
five  children— Oscar  L.,  11  years  old,  Orson  A.,  10  years,  Newell 
D.,  8  years,  Arminda  M.,  5  years,  and  Mary  A.,  4  years  old, 
the  last-named  an  adopted  child. 

As  an  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  people,  there  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Brannan,  who  came  to  my  father 
just  before  starting  and  engaged  to  drive  the  baggage  wagon 
across  the  plains  for  his  board.  There  was  no  time  to  inquire  as 
to  this  man’s  antecedents,  but  my  father  was  not  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  starting  this  man  brought 
to  the  train  and  put  aboard  the  wagon  he  was  to  drive  a  very  large 
heavy  trunk,  about  which  he  was  very  solicitous,  never  aroused 
any  mistrust  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  or  curiosity  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  baggage;  but  the  younger  members  of  the  train 
very  soon  came  to  believe  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
man,  as  he  would  allow  none  of  us  around  his  wagon,  and  once 
while  we  were  in  camp,  some  of  them  peered  into  his  wagon 
when  he  had  his  trunk  open  for  some  reason  and  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  their  presence  they  glimpsed  many  articles  of  jewelry 
and  silk  stuffs  before  he,  discovering  their  presence,  slammed  his 
trunk  shut  and  started  as  though  to  do  them  bodily  harm,  mean¬ 
while  cursing  and  reviling  them  for  coming  around.  This  I  men¬ 
tion,  as  it  may  account  for  later  disclosures. 

On  the  morning  of  April  5,  all  being  in  readiness,  we  left  the 
old  home,  amidst  the  tearful  farewells  of  many  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  elders  of  the  party  were  full  of  hope,  but  saddened 
with  the  thoughts  of  leaving  so  many  friends  behind,  and  in  con¬ 
templating  the  unknown  perils  and  hardships  of  the  long  journey 
ahead. 

Our  course  was  due  west  across  the  prairie  for  three  miles, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  home  of  George  B.  Cannon,  my  mother’s 
brother,  whc;c  we  left  her  to  a  last  evening  with  her  brother  and 
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a  sister  who  lived  near,  while  the  train  traveled  some  six  or  eight 
miles  farther  and  camped  for  the  night,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
on  Rock  Run.  My  aunt’s  diary  wTas  illegible  up  to  this  encamp¬ 
ment,  so  its  exact  locality  is .  uncertain.  From  here  on  I  take 
up  her  narrative. — O.  A.  S.) 

April  6 — Resumed  our  journey;  passed  through  Freeport, 
where  Brother  David's  wife  and  her  brother,  with  whom  she 
stayed  overnight,  overtook  us.  Traveled  about  16  miles  and 
camped  on  Yellow  Creek. 

April  7 — Left  Yellow  Creek  about  10  o’clock  A.  M.  and  arrived 
at  our  present  encampment  about  dark,  very  tired  and  not  a 
little  fretful.  Hope  our  patience  may  increase  with  the  toils  of 
our  journey.  Bynon  lost  one  of  his  colts  today. 

April  8 — Left  our  encampment  about  8  o’clock.  Roads  bad; 
baggage  wagon  got  set  twice.  Very  windy  and  evenings  cold. 
Traveled  10  miles  and  camped  near  some  large  bluffs  about  three 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

April  9 — Cold  morning;  froze  some  last  night.  Continued  our 
journey,  fording  two  streams,  the  first  since  starting.  About  2 
o’clock  stopped  at  a  good  camping  ground  about  half  a  mile 
from  Fulton.  Myron  went  to  the  village  and  ascertained  that  the 
river  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  crossing.  Struck  our 
tents  and  did  some  washing  and  baking.  I  remember  the  ferry 
which  was  propelled  by  two  horses,  one  on  either  side,  operating 
tread  wheels.  The  village  of  Fulton  was  on  the  east  side  and 
that  of  Lyons  on  the  west  side.  The  river  here  was  over  a  mile 
wide  and  quite  clear. 

April  10 — Sabbath!  A  beautiful  morning.  The  wind  lulled 
and  it  is  decided  that  we  must  cross  the  river.  The  waters  glided 
gently  and  peacefully  along;  they  seemed  to  reproach  us  for  dis¬ 
turbing  then  on  this  holy  day.  Teams  all  over  by  2  o’clock. 
Went  four  miles  and  camped. 

April  11 — Started  about  8  o'clock.  Country  through  which 
we  passed  hilly;  roads  bad;  cold  in  fore  part  of  the  day;  after¬ 
noon  it  rained  hard,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Susan  sick. 
Traveled  20  miles;  camped  one  mile  west  of  DeWitt,  Clinton 
County,  Iowa. 
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April  12 — Rained  hard  all  last  night  and  until  9  o’clock  this 
morning.  Resumed  our  journey  about  11  A.  M.  Roads  very 
bad;  sloughs  filled  with  water  from  the  heavy  rains.  Traveled 
10  miles  over  an  extensive  prairie.  Hoyt’s  and  Bynon’s  teams 
started  ahead  this  morning  and  have  seen  nothing  of  them  since. 

April  13 — Cold,  windy,  rainy  night.  Bynon  came  to  our  camp 
early  this  morning.  Their  camp  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
ours.  Crossed  the  Wapsepinnica  in  a  small  flatboat;  swam  all 
the  cattle,  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  attached  to  each  wagon.  Trav¬ 
eled  12  miles. 

April  14 — Cold  morning;  froze  last  night.  Traveled  12  miles 
over  very  bad  roads;  passed  through  some  timber,  prairie  at  the 
right;  a  beautiful,  undulating  one.  Camped  in  Tipton. 

April  15 — Traveled  10  miles  to  Cedar  River,  a  beautiful  stream. 
Good  ferry  boat,  moved  by  pulleys  attached  to  a  cable  stretched 
across  the  stream.  Eight  horse  teams  passed  us,  bound  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Camped  on  the  prairie  near  a  small  grove;  two  houses 
a  short  distance  away. 

April  16 — The  man  of  whom  they  got  the  hay  and  grain,  hear¬ 
ing  that  Elder  Stearns  was  in  the  company,  came  over  to  see  him; 
says  he  heard  him  preach  in  Granville,  Ohio,  some  18  or  20  years 
since,  one-half  mile  from  camp.  Bynon’s  team  got  slewed;  had 
to  unhitch  the  horses  and  put  the  ox  teams  on  to  draw  out  the 
wagon.  We  crossed  at  another  place  and  had  no  trouble  except 
with  the  baggage  wagon;  they  doubled  teams  and  came  out 
straight.  Traveled  till  night;  struck  our  tents  in  an  Irishman’s 
field.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  Iowa  City. 

April  16 — Passed  through  Iowa  City;  crossed  its  river  on  a 
floating  bridge;  camped  five  miles  west  at  a  Welchman’s. 

April  17 — Another  beautiful  Sabbath;  laid  by  our  things  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box;  quite  damp;  took  them  out  and  aired 
them;  packed  them  all  over;  baked  two  loaves  of  bread  and 
some  cake.  Myron  preached  in  the  house  at  2  o’clock. 

April  18 — Resumed  our  journey;  much  of  the  way  the  roads 
bad;  rained  hard  all  of  the  afternoon  and  the  wind  howls  ter¬ 
ribly  without.  Oh,  for  a  little  home  to  call  my  own! 
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April  19 — Rained  all  night  and  till  9  o’clock  A.  M.  Washed 
and  ironed  some.  Just  before  night  the  clouds,  which  all  day- 
had  borne  a  threatening  aspect,  dispersed  and  the  sun  shone 
forth  in  his  glory.  To  us  homeless  wanderers  it  was  a  cheering 
sight. 

April  20 — Sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful.  A  heavy  dew,  so 
that  our  white  clothes  were  as  wet  as  when  they  were  hung 
out;  had  to  pack  them  into  tubs.  Preparations  to  resume  our 
journey  made  with  all  possible  speed.  Road  very  bad;  men 
cross;  altogether  rather  unpleasant  state  of  feeling.  Susan 
sick;  camped  early;  hung  out  our  clothes  and  got  them  drying. 
All  feel  rather  better  this  evening. 

April  21 — Two  heavy  showers  this  morning.  Cleared  off 
about  9  and  resumed  our  journey.  To  attempt  a  description 
of  the  roads  would  be  impossible;  the  worst  we  have  seen. 
Commenced  raining  about  1  o’clock  and  continued  to  rain  hard 
at  short  intervals  until  dark.  Had  to  travel  until  after  dark 
before  we  could  find  hay  and  grain  for  the  teams.  Camped 
near  Montezuma. 

April  22 — Passed  through  Montezuma,  the  county  seat  of 
Poweshiek  County,  situated  on  a  small  swell  of  the  prairie  not 
far  from  timber.  But  a  few  buildings,  none  of  which  show 
much  signs  of  taste.  A  circular  saw  in  operation;  mill  not 
covered.  Roads  bad,  worse,  worst.  Bynon’s  horse  team  mires; 
baggage  wagon  set,  all  the  other  trouble  imaginable.  Traveled 
all  day;  saw  but  few  buildings,  most  of  which  we  passed  in 
uncultivated  prairie.  Stopped  at  the  only  place  where  we  found 
hay  and  grain  could  be  obtained;  hay  $15  per  ton;  corn  50 
cents  per  bushel. 

April  23 — Stormed  all  night,  and  such  a  sight  as  the  tents 
were  "in  this  morning.  I  hope  we  may  not  see  again;  indeed,  the 
water  in  many  places  is  over  shoe-top  deep;  ’tis  a  perfect  mud- 
hole;  beds  and  children  completely  soaked.  Our  landlord  in¬ 
formed  us  that  we  must  be  off  forthwith,  as  we  could  not  cross 
the  creek  perhaps  for  a  week  or  more,  therefore  no  time  can 
be  spared  to  get  breakfast.  I  made  a  boiler  full  of  coffee  and 
all  hands  came  to  our  wagon  and  took  a  basin  of  coffee  and 
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their  bread  and  butter  and  their  meal  was  dispatched  with  all 
possible  speed.  Hoyt  and  some  of  the  other  men  went  to,  the 
creek  to  see  if  it  be  possible  to  cross;  thought  it  would;  started 
their  teams.  D.  C.  B.  went  to  them;  found  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  attempt  to  cross;  concluded  to  drive  towards  the  river  to  a 
more  open  spot,  as  the  wind  blew  very  hard.  Two  trees  fell 
but  a  short  distance  from  us.  Pitched  tents  on  a  side  hill,  but 
everything  is  very  wet  and  it  continues  raining  some.  Oh, 
what  a  sweet  time! 

*  April  24 — Sabbath  again  dawns;  it  brings  with  it  a  snow¬ 
storm;  ground  wrhite  and  it  is  quite  cold  for  April.  As  there 
was  no  prospect  of  crossing  the  creek  for  some  time,  our  men 
concluded  to  go  to  work  today  and  build  a  bridge,  which  was 
accomplished  before  dark.  About  noon  the  clouds  dispersed 
and  the  sun  looked  kindly  forth  upon  us,  reminding  us  of  sweet 
Sabbaths  in  far-off  lands. 

April  25 — Started  bright  and  early;  arrived  at  the  creek; 
got  two  wagons  across;  found  that  the  bridge  needed  some 
more  filling.  All  went  to  work,  men,  women  and  children, 
gathering  brush,  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  work  was  soon  dis¬ 
patched.  Attempted  to  swim  some  of  the  cattle,  but  the  west 
bank  was  so  steep  that  they  could  get  no  foothold  and  they 
were  brought  over  on  the  bridge.  Traveled  15  miles  and  camped 
in  a  pleasant  grove. 

April  26 — A  pleasant  morning.  The  banks  of  the  South 
Skunk  River  are  overflowed.  We  are  told  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  ferry;  it  was  therefore  decided  to  remain 
at  our  present  encampment  until  tomorrow.  Washed  and 
baked. 

April  27 — Took  corn  for  tonight  and  tomorrow  and  again 
resumed  our  journey.  Some  of  the  teams  started  before  all 
were  ready,  which  led  to  hard  feelings  and  harsh,  angry  words, 
which  made  us  all  feel  very  unpleasant.  Oh,  that  the  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  love  were  more  prevalent  in  our  compnay! 
About  2  o’clock  arrived  at  the  bluff  bordering  one  mile  from 
the  river.  The  broad  bottom  and  high  bluffs  with  deep  val¬ 
leys  running  into  it  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  the 
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bed  of  a  large  body  of  water.  There  were  as  many  teams  near 
the  ferry  as  could  possibly  cross  today,  so  we  pitched  our  camp 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs;  five  other  teams  camped  near  us. 

April  28 — This  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  at  an  early 
hour.  The  men  had  to  ride  through  the  water  from  knee  deep 
to  waist  deep  for  nearly  a  mile  before  reaching  the  ferry.  D.’s 
wagon  came  near  upsetting  into  a  creek,  Fidelia  and  Susan 
with  their  three  younger  children  in  at  the  time.  Fortunately 
they  righted  without  injury.  After  reaching  the  ferry  had  to 
swim  our  cattle  and  much  time  was  consumed  collecting  them 
and  preparing  to  resume  our  journey.  It  commenced  to  rain 
soon  after  we  started  and  continued  to  rain  most  of  the  day. 
Towards  night  we  found  a  good  place  to  camp  and  pitched  our 
tents.  A  woman  near  was  taken  sick  and  sent  to  our  camp  for 
assistance.  Fidelia,  Dorcas  and  Charlotte  went;  found  her  in 
hard  convulsions;  administered  such  remedies  as  suggested 
themselves  to  them.  F.  returned,  leaving  her  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved.  I  went  to  take  her  place  as  watch  with  C.  for  the  night. 
Applied  mustard  to  her  stomach  and  feet.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  she  became  quite  easy.  We  returned  to  the  camp. 

April  29 — A  pleasant  morning.  Hoyts  and  Bynons  started 
first;  all  off  in  good  season.  Soon  after  starting  Myron  and 
Samuel  stopped  to  water;  the  other  teams  drove  on  and  got 
some  distance  before  them.  Waited  some  time  for  them,  but 
as  they  did  not  come  in  sight  Iss.  went  back  to  see  what  was 
the  trouble.  Found  Samuel’s  wagon  fast;  M.’s  team  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  manageable  to  help  him  out.  Iss.  came  back,  took 
his  team  and  brought  all  out  straight.  One  yoke  of  Sam’s  oxen 
unable  to  work;  turned  them  loose.  Traveled  till  near  night 
and  camped  on  the  west  bank  of  small  creek.  Have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  of  Hoyt’s  and  Bynon’s  teams  and  fear  we  shall  not  till  we 
get  to  the  bluffs. 

(The  teams  of  Hoyt  and  Pengra  were  never  overtaken  and 
as  they  took  the  northern  route  from  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear 
River,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  took  the  southern  route 
to  Northern  California  and  Southern  Oregon,  they  both  located 
in  different  portions  of  Oregon,  neither  learning  the  wherea¬ 
bouts  of  the  other  for  nearly  a  year.  The  crossing  of  the  Skunk 
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River,  as  depicted  under  date  of  the  28th,  was  but  one  of  quite 
a  number  of  overflowed  rivers  crossed  in  Iowa.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  creek  of  considerable  size  was  swollen  into  a  river,  and 
blocks  of  wood  had  to  be  put  under  the  wagon  beds  to  raise 
them  out  of  reach  of  the  flooded  creek  and  river  bottoms,  as 
the  supplies  in  the  wagon  beds  would  otherwise  be  fumed.  At 
Skunk  River  it  was  hard  to  determine  where  the  river  banks 
were  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  number  of  stakes  driven  at  the 
river’s  banks  many  teams  must  have  driven  over  them.  The 
ferry  itself  was  as  far  on  the  bank  as  its  rope  would  allow, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  wagons  up  two  feet  or  more  to 
get  them  into  or  onto  the  boat.  Note  by  O.  A.  Stearns.) 

April  30 — This  morning  the  air  was  balmy  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  its  freshness.  Reached  the  Des  Moines  at  Martins,  G. — 
County,  ferry  about  11  o’clock.  A  good  boat.  Teams  over  by 
2;  went  about  three  and  a  half  miles  and  camped  in  a  pleasant 
grove. 

(I  think  it  was  at  this  place  where  there  was  a  dairy.  At 
least  quite  a  number  of  cows  were  kept.  There  was  a  small 
creek  ran  through  the  grove,  coming  from  a  spring.  The  cow 
sheds  and  stables  were  near  the  road  and  the  little  stream  ran 
right  through  the  enclosure  among  the  trees.  Soon  after  we 
were  camped  some  boys  drove  in  the  cows  and  some  of  the  men 
put  a  rope  on  one  of  them  and  tied  her  to  a  tree,  making  her 
hind  legs  fast  to  another  tree,  and  proceeded  to  give  her  a 
terrible  flogging  with  some  large  saplings.  Some  of  the  men 
of  our  company  remonstrated  with  them,  asking  them  what 
they  were  flogging  the  cow  for.  The  man,  who  evidently 
owned  the  cows,  replied  that  he  had  to  flog  that  particular  cow 
just  about  so  often,  otherwise  she  would  kick  and  fight  until 
they  could  not  get  near  her  to  milk  her.  That  after  a  flog¬ 
ging  she  would  be  quiet  and  gentle  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  they  would  have  to  flog  her  again.  He  knew  as  soon  as 
the  cows  were  brought  in  that  she  was  about  to  have  one  of  her 
tantrums,  so  he  gave  her  a  flogging  as  a  preventative.  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  he  must  be  a  very  cruel  man  and  that  he 
simply  lied  to  us  to  excuse  his  brutality;  but  after  some  twenty 
or  more  years  running  a  dairy  I  have  revised  my  opinion,  as 
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I  have  had  just  such  a  cow  in  my  herd,  on  whom  petting  and 
coaxing  was  wasted.  Though  raised  by  hand  and  kindly  treated 
as  a  calf,  this  cow,  after  she  was  broken  to  milk,  would  permit 
of  no  caressing,  and  she  had  to  be  beaten  periodically  until 
thoroughly  cowed,  before  she  would  permit  herself  to  be  milked. 
This  digression  is  deemed  necessary  to  explain  what  impressed 
itself  very  vividly  on  my  mind  as  connected  with  that  partic¬ 
ular  encampment.  Note  by  O.  A.  Stearns.) 

May  1 — The  Sabbath  has  again  passed,  but  it  brought  no 
rest  to  us  or  our  cattle.  Traveled  10  miles,  mostly  through 
timber;  camped  in  the  edge  of  a  large  prairie.  Had  a  season 
of  prayer  in  M.’s  tent,  which  was  refreshing  after  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

May  2 — Concluded  to  remain  at  our  present  encampment  to¬ 
day  and  let  the  cattle  graze  while  the  men  hunt  up  corn  to  take 
along,  as  report  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it 
a  few  miles  ahead,  even  at  exorbitant  prices.  Towards  night 
a  large  company,  styled  “New  York  and  California  Company,” 
passed  us. 

May  3 — Our  men  succeeded  yesterday  in  procuring  some  25 
or  30  bushels  of  corn  and  this  morning  we  were  again  on  our 
way.  This  day  has  been  pleasant  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine.  About  noon  we  passed  the  “New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Company”  that  passed  our  camp  yesterday.  Camped  on 
a  swell  of  the  prairie  overlooking  a  large  flat,  where  cattle 
are  grazing. 

May  4 — This  morning  we  were  wakened  by  the  pattering 
of  the  rain  upon  our  wagon  covers.  Remained  in  camp; 
rained  all  day. 

May  5 — This  morning  were  again  upon  our  march.  The  day 
has  been  cloudy  and  cold.  The  roads  were  very  bad.  Passed 
through  Winterset,  county  seat  of  Madison  County.  Traveled 
about  15  miles  over  a  level  prairie.  Arminda  sick,  and  tonight 
one  of  the  hands  have  given  up.  A  number  of  others  are  camped 
near  us. 

May  6 — Still  cloudy.  Traveled  some  18  miles  and  have 
seen  no  house  since  we  left  our  encampment  this  morning.  Bell 
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and  Arminda  still  sick.  The  rain  is  now  pattering  upon  our 
wagon  covers  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  homeless. 

May  7 — I  have  suffered  so  much  from  head  and  toothache 
that  I  have  scarcely  left  my  couch  except  when  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to.  Crossed  Middle  Fork  on  a  bridge,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  two  hours’  labor.  There  have  been  a  great 
number  of  teams  in  sight.  The  day  has  been  cold,  with  alternate 
showers  and 'sunshine.  Our  camp  is  again  on  the  open  prairie, 
far  from  the  habitations  of  men. 

May  8 — This  morning  we  again  resumed  our  journey  and 
traveled  till  about  4  o’clock  and  again  camped  on  the  open 
prairie.  Myron  very  unwell.  Still  cold  and  windy.  My  head 

and  teeth  still  trouble  me. 

• 

May  9 — Feel  some  better;  have  done  some  sewing  and  knit¬ 
ting.  Still  cold  and  windy,  with  frequent  showers.  Passed 
some  timber;  halted  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  night. 

May  10 — Was  too  unwell  to  write  yesterday.  We  passed 
graves  by  the  roadside.  The  spot  seemed  mournful  and  re¬ 
minded  me  that  earth  is  our  common  burial  place;  and  when  I 
reflect  that  some  of  us  in  all  probability  may  find  a  like  burial 
I  involuntarily  exclaim,  “has  Egypt  no  graves”  that  we  thus 
seek  them  in  this  wilderness?  While  laying  in  wood  Iss.  found 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  probably  strayed  from  some  emigrant.  Camped 
near  the  place  of  previous  night.  A 

May  11 — The  owner  of  the  cattle  came  this  morning  and, 
having  identified  them,  David  bought  them.  About  noon 
crossed  the  Nishnabotina  River  by  a  rope  ferry.  Small  stream, 
deriving  its  name  from  an  Indian  chief.  My  head  and  teeth 
have  been  so  painful  that  I  have  observed  little  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  and  must  seek  rest  early.  Our  way  today  has  been  over 
some  as  beautiful  country  as  I  have  ever  beheld;  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  prairie  was  spread  in  beautiful  swells,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  carpet  of  green,  dotted  with  groves  of  timber  just 
putting  forth  their  robes  of  green,  so  enchanting  that  an  in¬ 
voluntary  “Oh,  that  I  was  a  painter  that  I  might  transcribe 
it  and  convey  it  to  distant  friends!”  Who  can  blame  the  red 
men  for  striving  ever  to  retain  these  beautiful  hunting  grounds. 
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Crossed  the  Little  Nishnabotina  and  made  camp  two  or  three 
miles  west. 

May  12 — Today  the  country  over  which  we  have  passed 
has  been  quite  hilly  and  barren  in  its  appearance.  Feed  is 
scarce  and  we  learn  that  near  the  bluffs  it  is  all  eaten  off. 
Concluded  to  stop  nine  miles  east  and  wait  till  some  one  goes 
forward  and  makes  such  discoveries  as  is  necessary  and  then 
act  accordingly.  About  sundown  three  Indian  chiefs  came  to 
our  camp.  They  were  dressed  in  their  native  style  and  were 
fine  specimens  of  aborigines.  They  asked  for  food  and  money; 
said  their  home  was  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri.  Our  men 
gave  each  a  dollar  and  we  prepared  some  supper  and  they  par¬ 
took  with  us  of  our  frugal  meal  with  an  eagerness  that  showed 
that  their  appetites  were  sharpened  with  hunger.  They  re¬ 
mained  with  us  over  night. 

May  13 — Had  to  remove  our  encampment  some  two  miles  in 
order  to  find  feed  for  our  cattle.  David  returned  from  the 
Bluffs,  bringing  a  letter  from  Avery  and  one  from  Charlotte; 
they  will  probably  be  at  the  Bluffs  in  a  day  or  two.  Sister’s 
letter  was  written  Wednesday.  They  have  gone  on.  Her  letter 
shows  what  anguish  of  spirit  she  felt  at  thus  being  separated 
from  us  just  as  she  entered  upon  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  journey.  Dear  sister,  shall  we  meet  again  in  this  world, 
or  is  our  separation  for  time?  Oh,  may  God  protect  you  through 
all  the  way  and  bring  you  to  the  desired  haven! 

May  14 — All  hands  busy  washing,  baking  and  preparing  for 
renewing  our  loading  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

May  15 — Another  Sabbath  day  has  passed  and  brought  no 
rest;  had  to  travel  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  river  bottom,  and 
here  we  shall  remain  until  we  cross  the  river. 

May  19 — One  week  today  since  we  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bluffs.  The  time  has  been  spent  in  repacking  and  loading 
our  provisions  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  our  comfort 
over  the  plains.  The  boat  on  which  Avery  and  the  groceries 
were,  arrived  from  St.  Louis  Sunday  night.  Monday  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  another  team  and  wagon  must  be  purchased,  and 
considerable  time  has  been  thus  consumed.  Today  we  went  to 
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the  ferry  with  the  hope  of  crossing,  but  so  many  were  there 
before  us  that  we  were  obliged  to  wait  another  day.  Therefore 
pitched  our  tents  near  the  ferry.  Quite  a  number  of  Indians 
have  their  fire  near  our  camp  and  several  have  been  here.  They 
have  been  accurately  portrayed  by  those  who  have  sketched 
portraitures. 

(While  at  our  camp  before  coming  to  Kanesville  (the  town 
where  the  ferry  is  situated)  the  children  in  the  company  ob¬ 
served  several  Indians  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  town 
who  left  the  road  some  distance  away  from  our  camp  and  went 
up  a  trail  that  led  into  a  gully  of  the  hills.  We  thought  it 
would  be  quite  an  adventure  to  follow  the  Indians,  keeping  well 
out  of  sight,  to  observe  where  they  were  going  and  what  they 
were  doing.  The  Indians  proceeded  up  the  gully  a  half  mile 
or  more  where  it  opened  out  into  a  timber  valley.  Here  they 
appeared  to  have  a  camp,  where  several  other  Indians  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  when  the  Indians  we  were  following  arrived  at  the 
camp  they  all  seemed  to  be  sharing  in  something  that  the  ar¬ 
rivals  had  brought  in  bottles.  They  would  pass  the  bottle  from 
one  to  another,  and  each  in  turn  would  throw  his  head  back 
and  elevate  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  for  quite  a  period  when 
it  would  pass  to  another.  All  but  one  Indian  took  freely  of  the 
bottled  refreshments,  which  seemed  to  be  plentiful,  as  one  bottle 
after  another  was  emptied  and  thrown  upon  the  ground.  We 
watched  them  for  quite  awhile,  fearing  they  might  discover 
that  they  were  spied  upon,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  fear  or 
know  that  they  were  being  watched.  Gradually  they  became 
noisy  and  staggered  around  until  they  fell  to  the  ground,  one 
by  one,  until  the  lone  watcher  only  was  left  on  his  feet.  As  he 
seemed  to  be  content  to  remain  at  the  camp  and  we  were  be¬ 
coming  fearful  that  we  would  be  missed,  we  carefully  drew 
away  and  returned  to  camp. 

Doubtless  we  had  witnessed  an  Indian  orgie  on  fire  water 
procured  in  the  town  of  Kanesville.  The  day  we  were  at  the 
ferry  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  cross  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  loose  cattle,  which  I  was  herding  in  a  lane  at  the  edge 
of  the  town.  Near  by  was  a  lot  where  some  one  was  living  and 
I  saw  a  boy,  just  a  little  larger  than  myself,  working  at  some- 
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thing  near  the  house.  He  glanced  in  my  direction  several  times 
and  finally  yelled  out  at  me  something  I  could  not  understand, 
when  I  called  back  a  rejoinder  that  he  would  have  to  talk 
plainer  if  he  was  speaking  to  me,  whereupon  he  came  across 
to  where  I  was  and  commenced  cursing  me  and  calling  me  all 
the  vile  names  he  could  think  of,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
butcher  knife  that  he  carried  in  a  leather  sheath  at  his  belt  and 
flourishing  it  around  in  close  proximity  to  my  face  and  kept 
saying  he  would  cut  my  heart  out.  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  him  and  he  said,  with  an  oath,  that  I  knew 

d - d  well  what  was  the  matter;  that  I  had  been  stealing  his 

sister’s  things  and  breaking  them  up. 

I  told  him  he  was  mistaken;  that  I  never  saw  his  sister  nor 
himself,  and  did  not  live  there;  that  he  must  have  mistaken 
me  for  some  one  else.  After  a  great  deal  of  profanity  and 
seeing  I  was  neither  offering  to  fight  nor  run  away,  he  finally 
went  away,  to  my  great  relief. 

The  town  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
worst  elements  of  the  frontier,  and  I  guess  I  had  sized  it  up 
pretty  accurately. — O.  A.  S.) 

May  20 — Crossed  the  Missouri  River  on  a  steam  ferry  boat 
and  set  our  feet  on  the  Indian  soil.  My  feelings  on  entering 
this  benighted  land  and  look  upon  its  inhabitants,  sunken  in 
the  depths  of  heathenism,  were  those  of  unformed  pity,  my 
heart  yearning  after  a  knowledge  of  their  language  that  I  may 
converse  with  them  and  communicate  some  light  to  their  dark¬ 
ened  minds.  Oh,  when  shall  the  light  of  the  gospel  dawn  upon 
these  natives  of  the  wilderness?  Over  a  small  stream  some 
five  miles  from  the  river  is  a  bridge  said  to  be  kept  in  repair 
by  the  Indians,  where  we  were  required  to  pay  toll.  Acting 
upon  the  peace  principles,  David  paid  them  95  cents,  which  was 
received  with  much  pleasure.  There  was  a  wigwam  near  the 
bridge  which  was  quite  a  curiosity  to  those  who  had  never  seen 
one.  We  passed  around  the  head  of  a  large  pond,  near  which 
were  128  emigrant  wagons  and  a  number  of  tents,  reminding 
one  of  Israel  tents  in  the  wilderness.  After  traveling  some 
eight  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  among  the  ruins  of  a  Mor¬ 
mon  town.  They  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  large  swell  or 
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bluff  and  seemed  to  extend  along  the  bottom  to  the  river, 
near  a  half  mile  distant.  How  long  since  they  established  them¬ 
selves  here  and  how  long  since  they  left  is  to  us  an  uncertainty. 

May  21 — This  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful.  Fidelia, 
Susan  and  myself  started  before  the  teams  that  we  might  enjoy 
its  freshness  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  we  imagined 
would  present  itself  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  richly  were 
we  repaid.  There  for  miles  we  beheld  the  Missouri,  as  she 
rolled  majestically  through  the  valley,  her  banks  skirted  with 
cottonwood  and  other  kinds  of  timber.  The  broad  bottom  and 
high  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  pond  where  we  traveled 
yesterday  all  presented  to  view,  made  a  most  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful  landscape.  On  passing  on  to  the  next  swell,  at  the  left  of 
the  road  was  a  burial  ground.  The  monuments  being  of  wood, 
the  inscriptions  were  mostly  obliterated.  On  some  few  the 
name  of  the  individual,  with  the  date  of  their  death,  are  still 
to  be  discerned;  the  oldest  that  we  were  able  to  decipher  was 
in  1846  and  some  as  late  as  1852.  From  this  we  conjectured 
that  it  is  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  since  the  town  was  evac¬ 
uated,  though  there  are  but  two  log  buildings  standing;  every¬ 
thing  else  bears  the  marks  of  fire.  We  traveled  till  near  night 
before  we  found  grass  and  water  and  here  we  have  no  wood 
and  have  had  to  make  our  supper  on  bread  and  milk;  but  we 
expect  often  to  have  such  fare. 

May  22 — Some  rain  last  night  and  quite  cold  this  morning. 
Again  took  up  our  line  of  march;  reached  a  small  creek  about 
9:30;  the  banks  are  very  steep  and  high  and  its  waters  deep. 
A  narrow,  slender  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  it  and  the 
Indians  ask  toll.  A  great  number  of  teams  were  there  before 
us  and  as  the  teams  have  to  be  taken  over  first  and  the  wagons 
drawn  over  by  hand  it  was  near  3  before  we  all  got  across. 
Drove  till  near  night  and  camped  near  a  grove,  where  water 
and  wood  are  plenty.  Three  other  teams  attached  themselves 
to  our  company  today.  The  prairie  here  is  beautiful. 

May  23 — Left  our  encampment  about  noon,  having  washed 
and  baked  some,  and  arrived  at  Elkhorn  River  about  2.  There 
being  quite  a  number  of  teams  there,  we  had  to  wait  some  time 
before  crossing.  The  ferrymen  live  in  tents  and  remain,  as  I 
suppose,  only  while  the  emigration  lasts.  The  stream  is  deep 
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and  rapid  and  we  feared  lest  some  of  the  cattle  might  not  be 
able  to  breast  the  current,  but  they  all  came  out  safely  and  by 
6:30  we  were  again  under  headway.  Drove  about  three  miles 
and  camped  on  a  level  plain. 

May  24 — This  morning  three  Indians  visited  us.  They  were 
dressed  in  buffalo  skins  instead  of  blankets.  Three  more  came 
to  our  wagons  about  noon,  as  we  stopped  to  take  in  wood  and 
water.  They  belong  to  the  Pawnee  tribe.  Night  before  last 
some  of  the  tribe  killed  four  oxen  and  badly  wounded  the  fifth, 
belonging  to  some  emigrants.  They  no  doubt  gave  the  Indians 
some  cause  for  committing  the  outrage.  Since  leaving  the  river 
what  is  called  “the  plains”  commences,  and  rightly  is  that  por¬ 
tion  over  which  we  have  passed  today  named.  One  vast,  widely 
extended  plain  presents  itself  on  every  hand.  We  passed  a 
newly-dug  grave  this  morning,  to  which  the  remains  of  a  young 
lady  were  to  be  consigned,  her  disease,  consumption,  of  15 

months’  standing,  a  warning  that  we,  too,  are  mortal.  May  we 

take  good  heed  to  it  and  be  prepared  to  meet  death  whenever 
she  may  come. 

May  25 — Susan  has  been  very  sick  all  day,  a  severe  attack 
of  diarrhoea,  but  is  some  better  tonight.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  reached  Skull  Creek  tonight,  but  there  are  so  many  teams 
ahead  that  will  camp  near  there  that  it  was  thought  best  to 

stop  two  and  a  half  miles  east.  There  is  no  wood  and  we 

have  had  to  burn  weeds  to  cook  our  supper. 

May  26 — Susan  is  still  very  feeble  and  David  was  taken 
with  the  same  complaint  and  has  been  and  still  is  quite  unwell. 
We  reached  Skull  Creek  at  an  early  hour.  It  is  a  narrow 
stream,  with  steep,  sandy  banks.  A  narrow  bridge  has  been 
thrown  across  it.  No  trouble  in  crossing.  Thence  we  passed 
on  to  a  low,  marshy  portion  of  land,  extending  some  miles. 
Though  there  were  two  roads,  one  went  south  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  marsh  to  timber  on  the  margin  of  Platte;  the  other 
went  around  the  marsh  and  away  from  timber.  Having  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  wood,  we  concluded  to  take  the  road  around  the  marsh. 
Found  a  good  camping  ground  and  excellent  grass. 

May  27 — Started  early,  hoping  to  reach  the  Loup  fork  ferry 
in  time  to  cross,  but  when  we  came  into  the  other  road,  about 
P5 
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the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  found  ourselves  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  it.  We,  however,  learned  from  those  who  were 
just  before  us,  who  came  by  the  ferry,  that  there  were  so  many 
there  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  for  three  or  four  days. 
Therefore  concluded  to  keep  up  Loup  Fork  two  or  three  days, 
till  we  could  ford  it,  as  it  is  equally  as  near  the  new  road. 
Camped  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Our  men  caught  six  fine  fish. 

May  28 — Crossed  Lookingglass  Creek  and  Beaver  River. 
Had  to  raise  our  wagon  beds  with  blocks.  The  steam  is  rather 
rapid  and  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  Our  camp 
tonight  is  not  far  from  the  old  Pawnee  village.  We  passed  their 
cornfield  on  our  right.  The  feed  is  poor,  the  old  grass  not 
having  been  burned  off  until  very  late. 

May  29 — We  passed  through  the  old  Pawnee  village  this 
morning.  But  little  remains  to  show  that  it  was  once  the  home 
of  rational  beings.  It  was  taken  by  Sioux  in  1846  and  has  its 
tales  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Crossed  Ash  Creek  and  Cedar 
River  and  camped  on  the  bluffs  bordering  on  Loup  Fork.  Oh, 
when  will  the  Sabbath:  bring  to  us  that  rest  which  God  de¬ 
signed  it  should  bring  to  his  children?  My  heart  is  weary  of 
the  cares  that  binds  it  to  earth  and  longs  for  a  little  time  to 
lay  by  and  commune  with  the  great  author  of  all  things. 

May  30 — Traveled  about  17  miles  to  the  ford,  where  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  cross  the  Loup  Fork.  Some  of  the  men  have  examined 
the  ford  and  find  it  quicksand  bottom.  They  feel  that  it  will 
be  hardly  prudent  to  attempt  to  cross  tonight.  Concluded  to  go 
up  the  river  and  camp  near  the  upper  ford  and  examine  it 
before  crossing.  There  is  but  very  little  grass  here. 

May  31 — Spent  the  day  in  searching  for  a  place  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  cross,  but  they  feel  that  it  will  be  perilous 
to  undertake  to  ford  and  they  have  decided  to  pitch  two  wagon 
boxes  and  lash  them  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  boat  and  ferry. 

June  1 — This  morning  it  was  decided  to  ford  to  the  island 
and  there  prepare  the  boat  and  ferry  across  the  main  current. 
Accordingly  all  the  teams  were  brought  and  to  it  the  boat  pre¬ 
pared  and  launched.  Myron,  Samuel  and  Avery,  with  two 
others,  were  in  it.  designing  to  take  a  cable  to  the  opposite 
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shore  in  order  the  more  easily  to  convey  it  to  and  fro.  But  the 
current  was  so  strong  and  they  being  unused  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  a  craft,  were  borne  rapidly  down  the  stream,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  those  on  the  shore  to  check  them 
by  means  of  the  cable  which  was  let  out  to  and  from  the  boat. 
It,  however,  lodged  on  a  sand  bar  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  below  the  point  from  whence  they  started.  By  some  means 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  shore  and  mooring  their 
bark.  But  we  were  left  without  any  means  of  reaching  them 
or  they  us.  The  river,  which  had  been  rising  all  day,  though 
to  us  almost  unnoticed,  had  now  become  so  high  and  rough 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  return  immediately  to  the  shore. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  with  all  haste.  A  mes¬ 
senger  was  dispatched  to  examine  the  place  where  we  came 
onto  the  island,  but  soon  returned  with  the  news  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  there  being  no  other 
place  of  egress,  we  must  bide  our  fate.  What  that  may  be  is 
known  only  to  Him  who  sways  the  destinies  of  all  men. 

Our  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described  as  we 
sit  in  our  wagons  or  tents  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the 
waters  and  hear  the  mutter  of  the  thunder  and  see  the  flashes 
of  lightning  that  warn  us  that  the  clouds  are  not  fully  emptied 
of  their  contents  upon  the  earth.  I  feel  that  in  God  only  have 
we  hope.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  wagons  on  the  island  besides 
those  belonging  to  our  company. 

June  2 — The  day  has  been  one  of  anxious  suspense.  The 
river  seemed  to  rise  until  about  3  P.  M.;  since  then  the  water 
has  slowly  abated.  The  current  is  very  rapid  and  our  friends 
on  the  opposie  side  have  as  yet  found  no  means  of  reaching 
us  and  cannot  until  the  river  falls  considerably.  They  are  well 
cared  for  at  the  camp  where  they  have  been  kindly  received. 

June  3 — This  morning  the  water  had  fallen  so  much  that  it 
was  thought  some  kind  of  a  craft  might  be  managed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  friends  on  the  opposite  shore  launched  their  bark 
and  safely  reached  the  shore.  They  were  greeted  as  messengers 
of  hope.  After  some  repairs,  a  number  of  loads  were  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  side.  A  large  portion  of  the  provisions  and 
some  clothing  and  bedding,  also  Samuel’s,  Myron’s  and  Hul- 
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bert’s  families  have  been  transported  across  the  river.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  wagon  boxes  have  been  rigged  for  skiffs  and  ply 
singly.  A  number  of  those  who  have  been  water-bound  on  the 
island  have  today  rejoined  those  of  their  company  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  cross  before  the  river  rose.  The  different 
companies  have  rendered  each  other  mutual  assistance. 

June  5 — The  remainder  of  the  goods,  David’s  and  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  arrived  safely  on  the  mainland,  our  hearts  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  anxieties  which  have  for  the  last  week  oppressed 
them.  Several  of  the  wagons  have  also  been  brought  over. 
The  running  parts  were  taken  to  pieces  and  brought  over  in 
the  boats  and  the  boxes  towed  over. 

June  6 — The  remainder  of  the  wagons  have  been  brought 
over,  put  together  and  packed.  Tonight  as  we  rdpose  from  the 
toils  of  the  day  we  feel  that  we  have  abundant  cause  for  grati¬ 
tude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  His  preserving  care  while  we 
have  been  so  perilously  situated. 

(There  is  one  incident  connected  with  the  transfer  across 
the  Loup  that  Aunt  V.  failed  to  chronicle.  It  is  in  the  first 
attempt  to  get  the  running  gears  of  the  wagons  across.  A 
rope  was  stretched  across  from  the  island  to  the  mainland, 
some  sort  of  pulleys  attached,  and  the  attempt  to  draw  the 
running  gears  of  a  wagon,  tongue  first,  through  the  waters.  The 
only  wagon  to  start  on  that  journey  was  whirled  over  and 
over  like  a  water  wheel,  just  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  swift 
water,  where  the  sand  rollers  were  nearly  three  feet  higher 
than  the  valleys  between.  The  linch  pins  came  out  of  the 
spindles  and  the  wheels  were  thrown  out  as  though  from  a 
catapult,  so  the  running  gears,  minus  the  wheels,  was  all  that 
survived  the  trip,  and  it  was  deemed  a  failure.  During  the  time 
we  were  marooned  on  the  island,  and  while  the  water  was  rising 
rapidly,  some  one  who  was  exploring  the  place  of  our  enforced 
retreat  found  driftwood  lodged  in  the  trees  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  proving  conclusively  that  it  was  subject  to  inundation 
by  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  did  not 
add  to  our  feelings,  as  the  prospect  of  being  drowned  or  forced 
to  climb  trees  to  save  ourselves  from  such  a  fate  was  not  very 
consoling.  Lhe  peculiarities  of  this  stream  will  be  best  under- 
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stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  other  wagon  trains  coming 
up  to  the  eastern  shore  the  very  day  our  last  boatload  was 
safely  landed  crossed  over  to  the  island  by  the  same  route  we 
had  come  over  and  forded  to  the  opposite  shore  almost  in  the 
wake  of  our  last  boat.) 

June  7 — This  morning  we  were  again  on  our  winding  way. 
The  roads  for  about  five  miles  were  very  wet  and  marshy.  The 
rest  of  the  way  has.  been  over  sandy  bluffs.  There  are  three 
camps  in  sight  of  our  camp. 

June  8 — Reached  Prairie  Creek  about  —  o’clock.  The  banks 
were  very  high  and  steep.  Before  we  started  on  this  journey 
we  should  have  thought  this  stream  impassible  without  a  bridge, 
but  no  accident  occurred.  We  also  crossed  another  small 
stream  which  afforded  a  greater  obstacle  than  Prairie  Creek. 
The  banks  were  steep  and  muddy  and  the  water  deep.  Had  to 
block  up  our  wagon  boxes  and  double  teams.  Our  camp  to¬ 
night  is  on  east  bank. 

June  9 — Traveled  seven  miles  to  Wood  River.  It  is  a  nar¬ 
row  deep  stream,  with  high,  steep  banks,  with  a  brush  bridge. 
Our  cattle  were  swum  and  our  wagons  drawn  to  the  bridge  by 
hand  and  then  drawn  off  by  means  erf  a  long  cable  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  tongue.  There  being  so  many  wagons,  it  was 
late  before  we  all  got  over.  Our  wagon  came  near  upsetting. 
Traveled  about  three  and  a  quarter  miles.  Weather  fine,  and 
tonight  plenty  of  mosquitoes. 

June  10 — Traveled  over  20  miles;  came  in  sight  of  the  Platte 
River  and  camped  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Had  to  haul  our 
water  from  the  river.  Saw  a  number  of  antelope  and  deer.  A 
severe  thunderstorm  blew  over  the  tent,  spoiled  our  supper; 
had  to  eat  hard  bread  and  milk,  and  all  sleep  in  wagons.  Two 
or  three  other  camps  in  sight. 

June  11 — Started  early;  crossed  some  steep  ravines  about  2 
o’clock  and  made  our  camp  early  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream.  Just  as  we  were  making  our  way  to  the  camp  and 
I  was  walking  along  examining  the  ground,  stooping  to  look 
into  a  hole,  I  found  myself  standing  on  a  copperhead  snake. 
He  was  coiled  and  my  foot  was  across  the  coil  so  that  the 
head  was  fortunately  too  nearly  under  my  foot  to  injure  me. 
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June  12 — Traveled  today,  notwithstanding  the  protestations 
of  some  against  it.  Crossed  Elm  Creek;  passed  on  to  Buffalo 
Creek  and  followed  it  up  a  number  of  miles.  Here  we  found  a 
pleasant  camping  spot  and  a  spring  of  beautiful,  clear,  cold 
water,  the  best  we  have  seen  since  we  came  into  this  territory. 

June  13 — This  morning  we  followed  the  creek  up  a  number 
of  miles  further,  where  we  found  bridges  and  crossed  over. 
Took  in  wood  and  some  water.  The  road  being  a  different  one 
from  that  described  in  the  guide,  we  were  unable  certainly  to 
ascertain  our  whereabouts. 

June  14 — Our  road  led  us  to  the  Platte,  but  at  what  point 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  Our  camp  is  not  far  from  the 
bank.  Five  men  called  at  our  camp  who  had  been  buffalo 
hunting.  They  had  been  successful,  having  killed  two,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  their  camp  some  miles  ahead.  They  took 
tea  with  us  and  we  shared  some  of  their  buffalo  meat.  It  was 
quite  a  treat. 

June  15 — This  morning  four  of  the  men  belonging  to  our 
camp  started  on  a  buffalo  hunt  and  have  not  yet  returned.  Our 
road  struck  the  Platte  about  noon,  at  the  foot  of  some  sandy 
bluffs.  While  the  men  were  taking  their  dinner  Fidelia  and 
myself  went  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest.  It  was  cone- 
shaped  on  the  side  on  which  we  ascended,  but  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  on  the  opposite  side  for  near  50  feet,  and  forming  a  large, 
sandy  basin.  There  were  roots  of  trees  some  distance  down  the 
bluff,  showing  that  in  some  ages  past  these  now  barren  sandy 
bluffs  were  once  covered  with  forest  trees.  Our  camp  is  not 
far  from  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

June  16 — Crossed  Skunk  Creek  this  morning  and  watched 
anxiously  for  the  excellent  springs  mentioned  in  our  guide, 
as  being  some  six  miles  from  the  creek,  but  noon  came  and  we 
had  not  yet  reached  them.  As  we  were  dining  one  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  party  made  his  appearance,  weary  and  footsore  in  his  chase 
after  buffaloes.  He  had  become  separated  from  his  companions 
and  having  gone  considerable  distance,  was  unable  to  find  them. 
At  last  he  started  for  the  road,  but  night  came  while  he  was 
still  in  the  bluffs,  and  he,  having  taken  no  food  since  about  3 
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o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  Nature’s 
claims  and  seek  rest  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  sought  the  road  and  coming  to  a  camp  of  emigrants 
he  procured  breakfast.  Between  1  and  2  we  came  to  the  springs, 
so  much  desired  to  find.  They  are,  indeed,  worthy  of  note. 
The  water  boils  up  as  from  a  cauldron,  cold  and  pure.  The 
land  around  is  mostly  quicksand.  There  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
haustless  supply  of  water.  Tonight  the  other  three  buffalo 
hunters  made  their  appearance,  each  with  his  tale  of  suffering 
and  privation,  and  thoroughly  sick  of  buffalo  hunting. 

June  17 — This  morning  those  of  the  men  who  were  hunting 
felt  the  effects  of  their  tramp,  being  very  footsore.  We  crossed 
Black  Sand  Creek  and  a  number  of  small  streams  and  made  our 
camp  on  the  bank  of  a  large  slough,  where  mosquitoes  reign 
without  a  rival. 

June  18 — Last  night  we  had  one  of  the  most  fearful  thunder¬ 
storms  I  ever  witnessed.  This  morning  we  left  our  encamp¬ 
ment  early.  After  an  hour’s  travel  reached  North  Grass  Creek, 
and  about  10:30  Bluff  Creek.  It  is  a  clear  stream,  with  quick¬ 
sand  bottom.  Thence  our  way  lay  over  sandy  bluff,  nine  miles 
to  Buffalo  Creek,  near  which  we  camped.  All  very  tired. 

June  19 — This  morning  after  considerable  deliberation  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  best  to  travel  part  of  the  day.  The 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  that  it  is  impracticable  to  lay  by  more 
than  one  day  in  a  week.  That  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
one-half  of  some  day  to  rest  and  do  other  needed  work.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  went  seven  miles  and  camped  near  Wolf  Creek. 
But  the  Sabbath  does  not  seem  like  Sabbath  here.  No  sound 
of  the  church-going  bell;  no  voice  of  prayer;  no  hymns  of 
praise  to  remind  one  of  its  sanctity  or  assist  the  soul  in  its 
devotions. 

June  20 — Started  early;  crossed  Petite  and  Dutch  creeks 
in  the  forenoon  and  Rattlesnake  River  in  the  afternoon;  camped 
on  the  Platte  nearly  opposite  Cedar  Bluff,  making  about  16 
miles  travel. 

June  21 — Dined  on  the  banks  of  Camp  Creek,  a  very  clear, 
swift  stream,  though  not  deep.  In  the  afternoon  crossed 
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Hearns’  Creek,  and  made  our  way  over  sandy  bluffs  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  when  we  again  approached  the  Platte  and 
passed  along  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  for  two  or  three  miles  and 
camped  a  little  west  of  the  “Lone  tree.”  The  day  has  been 
extremely  hot. 

June  22 — This  morning  it  was  so  cold  that  coats  and  shawls 
were  necessary  appendages.  The  wind  has  blown  hard  all  day, 
causing  the  dust  to  fly  so  that  traveling  has  been  very  unpleas¬ 
ant,  and  tonight  we  need  a  fire  in  the  tent  to  be  comfortable. 
We  crossed  Castle  River  about  noon  and  tonight  we  are  as 
near,  as  we  can  judge,  between  16  and  20  miles  from  where  we 
started  this  morning. 

June  23 — 'This  morning  we  started  early,  having,  as  we 
judged,  over  20  miles  to  travel  before  reaching  a  convenient 
camping  place.  Reached  this  place — Crab  Creek  —  about  4 
o’clock;  found  good  water,  grass  and  other  conveniences  for 
camping.  Roads  have  been  good,  and  the  day  cool  and  pleasant. 

June  24 — This  morning  after  about  two  hours’  travel  we 
struck  ancient  bluff  ruins  and  passed  over  a  portion  of  them 
to  a  point  on  the  river,  where  we  dined  and  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  most  interesting  of  them.  They  resemble  fortifications, 
towns,  castles,  etc.,  in  ruins.  Has  the  mighty  deep  in  ages 
past  rolled  over  these  plains,  and  lashed  with  its  surges  these 
barren  halls,  or  has  the  action  of  wind  and  rain  upon  their 
sands  given  them  their  present  fantastic  forms?  Imagination 
here  has  a  wild  field  in  which  to  range.  In  the  afternoon  got  a 
view  of  Chimney  Rock,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  10  miles  from 
our  encampment.  Traveled  about  21  miles;  the  day  very  warm. 

June  25 — After  traveling  some  10  or  12  miles  about  noon 
we  came  opposite  a  point  designated  in  our  guide  as  “Chimney 
Rock,”  but  in  Fremont’s  and  other  guides  as  “Court  House 
Bluff,”  Chimney  Rock  being  some  10  miles  further  up  the  river. 
“Court  House  Bluff”  as  seen  from  this  point  is  truly  interesting. 
The  ground  seems  to  ascend  gradually  from  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  which  resembles  a  large  tower  or  castle  in 
ruins.  As  I  looked  upon  it  I  thought,  “were  I  only  in  Persia 
easy  to  imagine  this  Babel’s  tower,  with  the  broad  Euphrates 
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at  its  base.”  Tonight  our  camp  nearly  opposite  Chimney 
Rock,  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  this  interesting  point. 
From  here  it  seems  to  be  of  soft  sandstone.  It  is  pyramidal  in 
form  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  its  base,  when 
its  form  is  that  of  a  chimney,  rising  to  a  considerable  height. 
We  saw  it  distinctly  from  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles.  The 
day  has  been  very  warm  and  the  roads  dusty.  A  spring  of 
excellent  water  near  our  camp. 

June  26 — Soon  after  starting  the  team  attached  to  Myron’s 
baggage  wagon  took  fright  and  ran  some  distance.  One  yoke 
of  oxen  were  considerably  hurt,  but  no  other  injury  was  done. 
Traveled  about  six  miles  farther  and  Myron  quite  unwell. 

June  27 — The  morning  was  warm  and  sultry.  About  10 
the  wind  rose  and  for  a  time  fanned  us  gently,  but  ere  long  old 
Boreas  showed  us  what  he  could  do.  By  noon  traveling  was 
quite  unpleasant,  but  we  resumed  our  journey  after  dinner 
and  traveled  three  or  four  miles  amid  clouds  of  sand  and  dust 
to  where  we  made  our  way  to  the  river  and  stopped  for  the 
night  opposite  Capitol  Hill.  Seems  more  like  a  November 
night  than  the  balmy  month  of  June.  Myron  is  some  better, 
but  father  is  under  the  weather. 

June  28 — Father  has  been  so  unwell  that  he  has  kept  his 
bed  all  day.  While  we  were  taking  dinner  Mr.  Brannan  was 
taken  with  violent  convulsions,  caused  by  taking  camphor  to 
excess  to  check  a  diarrhoea,  but  he  is  more  comfortable  to¬ 
night  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  travel  tomorrow. 

June  29 — Father  is  still  very  feeble.  Mr.  Brannan  is  able  to 
be  up  and  we  have  traveled  about  all  day.  A  man  who  has 
packed  through  from  Michigan  is  with  us  tonight  and  talks 
some  of  accompanying  us  the  most  of  the  way. 

June  30 — Those  who  have  been  unwell  are  now  much  better 
and  we  have  made  a  good  day’s  travel.  Passed  one  or  two  trad¬ 
ing  posts  and  camped  near  the  river,  about  seven  miles  from 
Fort  Laramie.  The  Black  Hills  show  their  dark  fronts  and 
Laramie’s  Peak,  with  its  canopy  of  clouds,  towers  majestically 
in  the  distance. 

July  1 — Came  opposite  Fort  Laramie  about  noon.  Wrote 
hasty  notes  to  friends  and  D.  and  M.  went  to  the  fort  and 
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the  other  teams  went  on  to  find  a  convenient  place  to  camp,  but 
we  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  face  of  the  country  became 
entirely  changed.  Rugged,  barren  hills  presented  themselves  on 
every  hand  and  we  had  to  go  some  eight  miles  before  we  could 
find  grass  for  the  cattle.  At  the  fort  they  learned  that  an  affray 
had  taken  place  between  the  soldiers  and  Indians,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  latter  were  killed,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  gone  into  the  hills  in  large  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
revenging  themselves  on  the  emigrants.  Deeming  it  more  safe 
to  go  in  large  companies,  six  wagons  have  tonight  attached 
themselves  to  our  company,  which  makes  us  number  16  wagons. 

July  2 — Remained  in  camp  all  day,  washing  and  shoeing 
cattle,  etc.  Soon  after  the  guard  took  their  stations  a  disturb¬ 
ance  occurred  among  the  cattle,  which,  with  the  cry  of  Indians 
in  the  camp,  produced  considerable  excitement. 

July  3 — To  attempt  a  description  of  the  country  and  roads 
over  which  we  have  passed  today  would  be  useless.  One  must 
pass  over  the  Black  Hills  to  form  any  idea  of  their  wild,  bar¬ 
ren  ruggedness.  Traveled  some  14  or  15  miles  before  we  found 
a  spot  that  afforded  any  facilities  for  camping,  and  here  there 
is  not  grass  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  our  cattle.  The 
North  and  the  South  Platte  unite  just  below  our  encampment. 

July  4 — Learning  that  there  was  good  feed  a  mile  and  a 
half  down  the  river,  the  stock  were  all  driven  down  and  allowed 
to  feed  till  about  10,  when  we  resumed  our  journey.  The  roads 
have  been  hilly,  but  not  very  rough.  The  scenery  in  some  places 
is  beautiful,  in  others  wild  and  picturesque.  About  3  we  de¬ 
scended  into  a  pleasant  valley;  after  following  it  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  we  struck  off  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  a  rolling  prairie, 
and  after  traveling  about  two  miles  found  excellent  grass  and 
water.  At  the  side  of  our  camp  opens  up  a  beautiful  little 
valley;  on  the  other  the  prairie  spreads  before  us,  gently  sloping 
to  hills  studded  with  dwarf  pine  and  cedar,  which  renders  our 
encampment  truly  delightful. 

July  5 — Some  dissatisfaction  with  the  company  we  have  been 
with  and  also  strong  objections  to  some  of  those  who  have 
lately  attached  themselves  to  us  has  at  last  led  to  a  proposition 
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on  our  part  to  travel  separately.  The  question  not  yet  decided. 
Have  traveled  over  20  miles,  and  tonight  our  camp  is  on  a 
knoll  covered  with  wild  sagebrush;  no  grass  near,  and  the  cattle 
have  to  be  driven  one  and  a  half  miles  to  a  valley  on  the  river, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  bluffs.  The  company  who  were 
with  us  at  Loup  Fork  are  camped  with  us. 

July  6 — The  company  have  at  last  separated.  One  of  hands 
became  enraged  and  used  violence  on  the  persons  of  two  of  the 
company,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal.  All  feel  much  re¬ 
lieved,  as  he  was  a  person  of  ungovernable  temper.  Have  united 
with  the  company  who  camped  with  us  last  night.  As  a  com¬ 
pany  they  are  mostly  intelligent  and  a  number  of  them  are 
religious. 

(The  person  referred  to  above  was  William  Brannan.  He 
constantly  wore  a  belt  with  a  sheath  knife  and  sixshooter 
(pepper  box)  and  while  he  doubtless  purposely  raised  the  row 
to  get  dismissed,  he  was  so  overcome  with  rage  while  striking 
Uncle  Samuel,  who  would  not  fight,  only  attempting  to  fend  off 
Brannan’s  blows,  that  he  fell  in  a  fit  or  paroxysm,  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  with  his  legs  all  drawn  up  in  a  cramp  and  his 
arms  and  all  the  muscles  of  his  body  in  knots.  He  was  carried 
to  his  tent,  where  he  remained  until  recovered  sufficiently  to 
travel,  when  he  joined  with  an  Arkansas  train,  where  were  some 
girls  with  whom  he  had  been  very  familiar  and  one  of  whom  wore 
some  of  his  jewelry.  A  few  days  before  all  were  ready  to  start, 
the  wagons  all  packed,  my  father  learned  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed  somewhere  near  the  Pecatonica  River,  and  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Brannan,  a  brother  of  William  Brannan, 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  that  he  was  the  murderer.  The 
victim  was  a  peddler,  who  was  well  known  all  over  the  country, 
and  Brannan  was  seen  riding  with  the  victim  a  short  time  before 
his  disappearance.  The  body  had  not  been  found;  only  the 
.horse  and  wagon  with  its  rifled  contents  were  found  near  the 
river.  Do  not  know  if  the  body  was  ever  found.  There  was 
not  evidence  enough  to  convict  the  arrested  man  for  murder, 
and  we  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  released  and  left  the 
country.  The  brother  who  started  across  the  plains  with  us 
was  a  new  arrival  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  course  was  not 
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under  suspicion.  I  mention  this  that  it  may  explain  somewhat 
the  suspicious  action  of  our  teamster,  and  which  would  justify 
the  feeling  his  conduct  engendered  among  the  members  of  the 
train.  He  afterwards  made  chums  with  one  or  two  other  team¬ 
sters  and  was  seen  showing  them  the  contents  of  his  trunk, 
among  which  appeared  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry.  I  insert 
the  previous  leaf  as  explanatory  of  some  of  the  occurrences  of 
preceding  chapter  and  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  relief  all 
members  of  the  train  felt  with  the  departure  of  Brannan,  whom 
we  all  had  come  to  believe  was  a  party  to  the  murder  of  the 
peddlar,  and  that  his  trunk  contained  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  booty  secured  from  the  murdered  man.  We  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  Brannan  married  one  of  the  girls  of  that  train;  that 
they  settled  in  Humboldt  County,  California,  where  they  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  together  with  two  or  more  children, 
quite  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  This  is  only  rumor,  as 
we  never  heard  it  either  denied  or  confirmed.) 

July  7 — Traveled  over  rough,  hilly  roads,  the  country  gen¬ 
erally  barren.  Found  no  feed  until  near  night.  Have  procured 
a  man  well  recommended  in  the  place  of  the  one  discharged. 

July  8 — Traveled  about  12  miles;  the  country  still  barren; 
the  soil  fine  sand.  Wild  sage  is  the  only  herb  that  grows.  Bill, 
dissatisfied  because  of  Brannan’s  dismissal,  left  today,  but  we 
have  a  better  one  for  his  place.  All  well  satisfied. 

July  9 — The  country  still  rough  and  barren,  only  occasional 
fertile  spots.  The  cattle  have  to  be  driven  some  distance  to 
feed. 

July  10 — Traveled  until  about  3  o’clock  before  we  found  feed 
for  the  cattle,  and  have  to  drive  them  two  miles  into  the  bluffs. 
Had  meeting  in  the  evening. 

July  11 — About  noon  passed  the  bridge  across  Platte  River, 
distant  55  miles  from  Fort  Laramie.  Learn  that  there  is  a  new 
road  by  which  we  may  avoid  eight  miles  of  desert  Camped 
about  1  o’clock  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  have  one-half  day’s 
rest  today,  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  18-mile 
desert  without  feed  or  water. 

July  12— Found  the  road  follows  the  Platte  farther  than  we 
anticipated.  Traveled  all  day  over  rough,  hilly  roads  till  we 
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reached  the  point  where  the  road  leaves  the  river.  We  made 
our  camp  opposite  the  red  bluffs.  A  creek  which  we  called 
Skull  Creek  runs  near. 

July  13 — Remained  in  camp.  Men  went  hunting,  brought  in 
an  antelope — a  choice  piece  of  meat. 

(This  camp,  as  I  remember  it,  is  the  one  where  Brother 
Newell  and  myself  came  very  near  drowning.  The  creek  is  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  are  some  12  or 
15  feet  high.  The  camp  was  just  a  little  ways  back  from  the 
bank  and  the  creek  was  at  that  time  a  rather  small,  sluggish 
stream,  rather  crooked,  and  with  deeper  pools  near  the  curves 
in  the  bank.  Three  of  us,  Cousin  Alonzo,  Newell' and  myself, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  go  in  swimming,  so  we 
called  it,  though  neither  of  us  could  swim.  Accordingly  we  went 
down  just  below  the  camp  and  stripping  off  our  clothes  began 
splashing  in  the  water  that  seldom  reached  above  our  knees. 
We  kept  following  up  stream,  thinking  we  might  find  a  pool 
waist  deep  in  which  we  could  splash  around  to  better  advant¬ 
age.  Just  below  the  bank  upon  which  the  camp  was  pitched 
we  found  a  large  pool  where  the  waters  made  an  abrupt  curve, 
having  a  considerable  of  a  pond.  Into  this  brother  and  I  both 
naded,  he  at  one  side  and  I  at  the  other.  As  the  pond  had  two 
outlets,  joining  each  other  a  short  distance  below,  we  soon 
found  water  waist  deep,  and  throwing  ourselves  forward  were 
prepared  to  go  through  swimming  motions,  while  expecting  to 
have  the  bottom  of  the  pool  safely  within  reach.  Unfortunately 
there  was  a  very  deep  hole  there,  quite  beyond  our  depth.  I 
went  under,  and  when  I  tried  to  emerge  found  no  bottom,  and 
when  my  head  did  emerge  I  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  the  water 
ran  down  my  throat,  strangling  me,  and  under  I  went  again. 
All  this  time  I  was  striving  to  keep  from  sinking,  and  with  the 
fear  of  drowning,  I  seemed  to  pass  in  review  all  my  former  life 
and  wonder  how  the  folks  in  the  camp  would  feel  when  they 
found  my  body.  I  came  out  enough  to  see  the  tops  of  the  wagon 
covers  over  the  bank  and  to  see  my  cousin  sitting  just  under 
the  top  of  the  bank  laughing  at  me.  I  struggled  hard  to  cry 
out  to  him,  but  only  succeeded  in  swallowing  so  much  water 
that  it  seemed  as  though  my  lungs  would  burst.  I  had  nearly 
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given  up  struggling,  and  thinking  that  it  was  no  use  trying  fur¬ 
ther,  when  O,  joy,  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  some  grass 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  I  came  again  into  the  light  of  day. 
I  was  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  it  was  some  little  time  before 
I  could  pull  myself  out  on  the  bank,  and  when  I  did  crawl  out 
and  was  able  to  stand  I  found  that  my  brother  had  got  beyond 
his  depth  at  nearly  the  same  moment  as  myself  and  emerged  at 
about  the  same  time,  while  our  cousin  sitting  up  above  the  pool 
thought  he  was  witnessing  a  strife  between  my  brother  and 
myself  to  see  which  could  remain  under  the  water  the  longer. 
I  have  read  and  heard  many  accounts  of  the  painless  feeling 
experienced  by  drowning  persons,  but  my  experience  in  Skull 
Creek  convinced  me  that  one  can  suffer  ages  of  agony  in  the 
few  moments  preceding  unconsciousness,  and  how  much  longer 
I  have  no  desire  to  learn,  by  observation. — O.  A.  S.) 


July  14 — Started  early;  passed  Avenue  Rocks.  Here  the 
rocks  form  a  gateway  through  which  the  road  passes.  High 
rock  ridges  present  themselves  on  the  right;  those  on  the  left 
are  not  so  high.  Passed  Alkali  Swamp;  it  is  surrounded  by 
high  bluffs;  a  lot  of  alkali  springs  discharge  their  poison  water 
into  this  reservoir;  the  water  where  it  stands  is  black  and  smells 
bad;  a  whitish  substance  resembling  saleratus  is  seen  all  around 
Saw  several  buffalo.  ,  Found  a  convenient  spot  and  camped 
early,  as  it  is  uncertain  about  finding  grass  again  before  we 
reach  Sweetwater.  Our  men  killed  a  buffalo  today  and  we  have 
a  good  supply  of  beef. 

July  15 — Traveled  four  miles  to  a  clear  spring  creek,  thence 
three  miles  to  Willow  Springs,  then  passed  over  Prospect  Hill, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  had  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Halted  on  -  Creek  to  rest  our  cattle 

and  eat  our  dinners.  We  then  resumed  our  journey,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  we  should  find  anything  for  our  cattle  short  of  Sweet¬ 
water,  13  miles  distant.  Our  captain  and  one  or  two  others 
went  off  the  road  in  different  directions  in  search  of  grass; 
found  a  spot  about  two  miles  from  where  the  road  crosses 
Greasewood  Creek;  camped  on  the  creek  and  drove  the  cattle 
to  the  grass.  Traveled  17  miles. 
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July  16 — Crossed  Greasewood  and  passed  over  sandy  roads 
six  miles  to  Saleratus  Lake.  The  country  all  this  distance  is 
almost  barren  of  anything  except  wild  sage.  The  lake,  or  lakes, 
are  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  high  hills,  which 
seem  to  be  composed  entirely  of  granite.  The  water,  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  is  black  and  smells  bad;  where  it  has  evaporated  there 
is  white  crust  of  saleratus;  in  some  places  it  is  quite  pure,  in 
others  it  is  mixed  with  sand.  Four  miles  from  the  lake  we 
reached  Independence  Rock.  This  rock  is  a  great  curiosity.  It 
stands  in  an  open  plain  near  Sweetwater,  is  60  to  100  yards  long, 
100  or  150  wide,  and  probably  100  feet  high,  hard  granite,  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Camped  on  Sweetwater,  within  sight 
of  “Devil’s  Gate.” 

(As  Aunt’s  diary  is  about  complete  as  to  the  Platte  River 
country,  and  that  I  may  not  forget  to  mention  it  later,  I  wish 
here  to  record  an  experience  such  as  very  few  in  crossing  the 
plains  ever  witnessed  and  which  no  one  hereafter  will  ever  wit¬ 
ness.  This  whole  Platte  region  is  subject  to  frequent,  sudden 
and  frightful  thunderstorms.  They  come  up  and  are  generally 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  violent  windstorms.  The  emigrants 
soon  learned  to  prepare  themselves  to  withstand  these  terrible 
storms  and  prevent  the  stampeding  of  their  stock  by  placing 
their  wagons  in  a  circle,  with  the  oxen  on  the  inside,  frequently 
chained  to  the  wagon  wheels  by  their  heads.  This  method  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  preventing  loss  of  stock,  but  by 
concentrating  in  a  small  space  all  wagons  offered  more  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  wind  and  less  surface  to  the  storm.  As  the  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  of  a  coming  thunderstorm  were  usually 
the  distant  gathering  of  clouds  on  the  horizon  and  the  faint 
rumble  of  distant  thunder,  such  sighs  were  sufficient  warning 
to  enable  the  trains  to  get  ready  to  withstand  their  shock.  While 
traveling  one  day  on  the  Platte  River,  at  some  place,  whose 
exact  location  I  do  not  remember,  a  distant  rumbling  like 
thunder  and  a  gathering  cloud  far  to  the  south  of  west  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  caused  the  company  to  apprehend 
one  of  those  storms,  and  the  usual  precautions  were  taken  to 
meet  it.  Anxiously  we  watched  the  gathering  cloud  for  the 
usual  lightning  flashes  that  accompanied  such  storms,  but  none 
were  visible,  and  the  cloud,  while  constantly  growing  in  volume 
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and  rapidly  nearing,  seemed  to  be  lighter  in  hue  than  usual 
with  such  storms.  The  noise  of  the  thunder  also  seemed  to 
be  more  continuous  and  while  constantly  increasing  in  volume, 
was  not  so  intermittent  as  thunder  usually  was.  The  cloud, 
too,  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  coming  directly  towards  us  was 
now  seen  to  be  following  a  course  parallel  to  the  river,  and  to 
follow  the  high,  rolling  tableland  or  bluffs  on  the  south  of  the 
Platte.  As  the  gathering  cloud  came  nearer  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  some  three  or  four  miles,  the  ground  seemed 
to  fairly  tremble,  and  one  or  two  of  the  company  who  had 
crossed  the  plains  several  years  before  said  that  it  was  caused 
by  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo.  Soon  the  dust  cloud  was  oppo¬ 
site  us,  when  a  gust  of  wind  from  down  river  lifted  the  cloud 
for  awhile,  and  we  beheld  a  compact  black  mass,  extending 
beyond  farther  than  we  could  see’  and  coming  in  unbroken 
masses  from  the  rear.  The  quaking  of  the  earth  and  the  rumble 
of  the  rushing  torrent  continued  for  a  long  time,  many  estimat¬ 
ing  the  herd  to  be  from  four  to  eight  miles  long  and  of  un¬ 
known  width.  Surely  many,  many  thousands  of  those  animals. 
Nothing  even  approximating  it  did  we  ever  see  before,  nor  did 
any  of  those  with  us  who  had  crossed  the  plains  before  and 
who  had  seen  many  large  herds  previously.  With  this  one 
exception,  we  saw  but  few  buffalo  while  crossing  the  plains. 
Usually  a  small  group  of  bulls  or  one  or  two  solitary  individ¬ 
uals,  whose  age  and  condition  rendered  them  unfit  for  food. 
Antelopes  were  frequently  seen,  but  these  shy,  fleet-footed 
creatures  were  seldom  killed  by  any  of  our  train,  as  we  had 
very  few  hunters,  and  especially  among  the  original  members 
of  our  company  but  two  guns.  Before  starting  on  our  journey 
my  father  bought  two  rifles.  One  of  these  was  a  half-stock, 
smooth-bore  gun  which  was  turned  over  to  Uncle  Issacher 
Williams.  The  other  was  a  long-barreled,  full-stocked,  steel 
rifle  of  about  32  to  the  pound  calibre,  that  my  father  bought 
of  Uncle  George  Cannon,  who  was  an  expert  hunter  and  con¬ 
sidered  this  rifle  one  of  the  best  manufactured  at  that  time.  My 
Uncle  Avery  had  two  holster  or  “horse  pistols/’  as  they  were 
called,  and  these,  with  the  two  rifles,  constituted  the  entire  ar¬ 
mament  of  the  Stearns  families  on  that  long,  arduous,  dangerous 
journey.  The  only  time  I  ever  knew  of  my  father  using  his 
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rifle  was  while  coming  up  the  Platte  River.  A  number  of 
large,  white  or  buffalo  wolves  crossed  our  line  of  travel,  and 
stopping  our  wagon,  my  father  took  out  his  rifle  and  ran  across 
to  the  top  of  a  sand  ridge  towards  which  the  wolves  were  going 
and  as  they  came  opposite  him  shot  one  of  them  and  dragged 
it  down  to  the  wagon.  The  wolf  was  not  quite  dead,  the  bullet 
having  passed  through  his  head  at  the  junction  of  his  jaw  bones, 
cutting  its  tongue  nearly  off  in  its  passage.  It  was  a  large,, 
fierce-looking  brute.  There  were  also  two  kinds  of  grey  wolves,, 
one  a  small  kind,  somewhat  near  the  size  of  the  Western  coyote,, 
the  other  a  larger  one,  but  not  quite  as  large  as  the  buffalo  wolf. 
Another  feature  of  the  country  that  she  speaks  about,  the 
alkaline  pools,  that  abound  in  that  region.  Emigrants  learned 
to  avoid  turning  their  cattle  loose  near  such  places  or  allowing 
them  to  drink  of  the  water,  as  it  was  nearly  always  fatal  to 
them,  as  attested  by  the  hundreds  of  dead  cattle  along  the  line 
of  the  road  where  these  alkaline  pools  abound.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  we  were  seldom  out  of  reach  of  the  stench  of  these  dead 
animals,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition.  Many  trains  lost  so 
many  of  their  oxen  from  alkali  poisoning  that  they  had  to 
abandon  their  wagons,  having  no  oxen  left  to  draw  them.  And 
yet  the  traders,  who  had  their  tents  at  intervals  along  the  road, 
all  claimed  that  cattle  that  were  not  over  thirsty  or  jaded  from 
travel  could  and  did  drink  of  these  waters  with  impunity, 
which '  statement  was  verified  by  their  having  a  large  number 
of  cattle  grazing  constantly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
pools.  These  herds  were  almost  always  made  up  of  cattle 
bought  of  emigrants,  they  having  become  too  sorefooted  to 
travel,  or,  as  many  shrewdly  suspected,  stolen  from  herds  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  country  by  the  Indians  and  turned  over  for 
goods  to  the  traders,  who  were  usually  French  Canadians,  with 
Indian  wives  and  half-breed  families,  and  consequently  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  associated  and  to 
whom  they  were  connected  by  ties  of  kinship. — O.  A.  S.) 

July  17 — This  morning  visited  “Hell’s  Gate”  and  found  my¬ 
self  richly  repaid  for  my  walk  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is 
a  gorge  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  Sweetwater  forces  its 
way.  They  are  perpendicular  and  400  feet  high.  The  Wind 
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River  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  whose  base  we  trav¬ 
eled,  are  literally  made  of  rocks  ranging  from  1,200  to  1,500 
and  2,000  feet  high,  and  mostly  bare  of  vegetation  or  earth. 
Traveled  about  10  miles.  Some  snow  on  the  mountains  now  at 
our  left. 

July  18 — Traveled  about  17  miles  over  hilly  roads.  Camped 
on  the  Sweetwater;  one  of  the  cows  missing  tonight. 

July  19 — Traveled  12  miles;  crossed  tlie  Sweetwater  three 
times.  The  road  for  two  miles  runs  between  rocky  ridges,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  is  only  room  for  the  Sweetwater  and  the 
road. 

July  20 — Passed  Ice  Springs,  a  low,  swampy  piece  of  ground, 
where  it  is  said  by  digging  down  from  one  to  two  feet  ice  can 
be  got  at  all  times.  There  is  an  alkali  lake  near.  After  leaving 
the  springs  passed  over  a  barren  country  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  river  again;  have  excellent  grass.  Saw  the  main  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north,  with  their  snow-clad  tops 
towering  to  a  great  height.  The  sight  is  truly  grand  and  worth 
a  journey  across  the  plains. 

July  21 — Crossed  Sweetwater  three  times,  Muskrat  Creek, 
and  camped  on  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  road  leaves  it 
for  som'e  distance,  having  traveled  12  miles. 

July  22 — Our  road  today  leads  us  over  rough  hills  and  hol¬ 
lows  four  or  five  miles,  when  we  came  to  three  small  lakes, 
called  Soapsuds,  as  the  water  looks  and  tastes  like  it.  Crossed 
a  number  of  small  streams,  gathered  snow  from  a  snow  bank 
a  short  distance  from  the  road  and  a  few  yards  from  the  bank 
saw  strawberries  in  bloom.  Tonight  Samuel  brought  a  bunch 
of  flowers  and  a  string  of  ripe  strawberries  in  one  hand  and 
snowball  in  the  other,  gathered  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream  near  our  camp.  It  is  as  cold  as  November  tonight. 

July  23 — Crossed  Willow  Creek  and  forded  Sweetwater  the 
ninth  and  last  time  and  made  our  camp  on  its  banx  about 
one  mile  from  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Its  altitude  about  7,900 
feet.  Traveled  about  17  miles. 

July  24 — Remained  in  camp;  wrote  hasty  notes  to  friends  by 
packers. 
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July  25 — Passed  Pacific  Springs;  crossed  Pacific  Creek  and 
followed  it  down  10  or  11  miles  and  made  our  camp  on  its 
bank.  Have  to  drive  the  stock  two  miles  to  grass.  The  road 
has  been  gently  descending,  the  country  barren  and  sterile. 

July  26 — Traveled  25  miles  over  sandy  desert;  the  country 
still  gently  descending,  it  seems,  like  a  slightly  inclined  plane. 
Camped  on  the  bank  of  Big  Sandy;  drive  the  cattle  some  dis¬ 
tance  for  grass. 

July  27 — Crossed  Big  Sandy  soon  after  starting  and  soon 
after  came  into  the  “Great  Salt  Lake”  road,  which  we  followed 
until  we  left  the  river,  when  we  turned  to  the  right,  hoping  it 
may  prove  “Kennie’s  cut-off,”  but  as  yet  we  are  uncertain. 
Camp  about  two  miles  from  the  river;  no  water  for  the  cattle. 

July  28 — Traveled  till  about  4  o’clock  before  reaching  water, 
when  we  came  to  Green  River;  ferriage  $6  a  wagon.  The  coun¬ 
try  barren  and  desolate.  Camped  on  the  west  side  of  river. 

July  29  and  30 — Sick  and  unable  to  observe  or  write. 

(We  swam  the  cattle  over  the  river  below  the  ferry,  which 
was  near  the  present  bridge  in  Green  River  City.  The  ferry¬ 
man  kept  a  small  trading  post  and  from  him  we  procured  a  few 
onions,  being  the  first  vegetables  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Iowa.  Whether  the  train  traveled  on  the  above  dates  or  not  my 
aunt  does  not  state,  and  I  do  not  remember,  but  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  having  passed  over  the  route  four 
years  ago,  am  quite  sure  the  train  traveled  both  those  days  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  place  described  in  her  journal  of  the 
31st.— O.  A.  S.) 

July  31 — Some  better.  Have  passed  over  some  very  rough 
hills,  and  about  noon  camped  in  a  small  valley  near  a  fir 
grove.  Plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 

August  1 — Ice  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  tents  this 
morning.  Remained  in  camp. 

August  2 — Traveled  nine  miles  to  Ham’s  fork  of  Bear  River; 
crossed  and  ascended  the  mountains  two  miles  to  its  summit, 
from  which  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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(Traveled  about  three  miles  farther  over  a  gently  descend¬ 
ing  country  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  very  elevated  region. 
In  Ham’s  Fork  Valley  two  Indian  boys  rode  screaming  past  our 
teamfs  and  two  of  them  took  fright  and  ran  quite  a  distance. 
This  incident  I  remember  well,  and  as  I  think  it  deserves  fur¬ 
ther  mention,  will  give  my  recollection  of  it.  We  had  been  trav¬ 
eling  over  a  sandy,  cactus-covered  desert  all  morning  when  we 
came  to  a  small  creek  or  some  springs  with  many  willows 
near  by  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  high,  stleep  ridge.  There  we  came 
upon  a  trader’s  post,  with  quite  a  number  of  Indian  lodges  near 
by.  The  wagons  all  stopped,  both  to  water  their  stock  and  also 
to  make  some  purchases  of  the  trader.  A  number  of  us  young¬ 
sters  gathered  near  the  trader’s  tent,  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else;  but  our  presence  seemed  to  anger  some  Indian 
boys  who  were  there  and  without  any  provocation  one  of  them 
suddenly  gave  me  a  shove  backward  and  in  trying  to  prevent 
falling  I  staggered  back  and  set  my  barefoot  on  top  of  a  large 
prickly  pear.  As  the  spines  ran  very  deeply  into  the  bottom  of 
my  foot,  the  pear  pulling  away  with  my  foot,  I  gave  quite  a 
yell  of  pain  and  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  the  train  ran 
up  to  relieve  me  of  the  spines  that  were  imbedded  in  my  foot. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  outrage 
in  pretty  plain  terms  to  the  trader;  of  that  I  do  not  know.  At 
all  events,  all  members  of  the  train  left  his  post  and  passing 
through  the  willows  were  traveling  along  near  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ridge  when  suddenly  from  out  the  willows  near  the  tra¬ 
der’s  post  issued  two  Indian  boys  riding  their  ponies  at  top 
speed  and  as  they  passed  the  wagons  they  swung  blankets  and 
gave  a  “Yip!  Yip!  Yip!”  which  scared  all  the  teams  and  fright¬ 
ened  the  women  and  children.  Many  of  the  teams  attempted  to 
turn  abruptly  to  the  opposite  side  so  there  was  danger  of  up¬ 
setting  the  wagons  or  breaking  out  wagon  tongues.  Two  of 
the  advance  teams  started  to  run;  one  of  them  turned  to  the 
right,  and  started  straight  up  the  steep  ridge,  but  their  strength 
soon  exhausted,  they  began  to  slowly  slide  down  hill  back¬ 
wards,  as  the  wagon  pulled  them  down  the  steep  incline,  until 
the  driver  c'  me  up  to  them  and  got  them  under  control.  The 
other  team  ua  farther,  as  they  did  not  try  to  climb  the  bluff. 
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All  were  soon  quieted  and  the  journey  resumed  without  further 
mishap. — O.  A.  S.) 

August  3 — Passed  “Quaking  Asp  Grove”  and  three  miles 
farther  a  fir  and  pine  grove,  where  we  met  a  crazy  man,  who 
asked  for  food;  also  saw  the  head  and  skin  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  recently  skinned.  Thence  passed  over  rough,  hilly  roads 
to  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  which  was  very  steep  and 
rough,  thence  to  Bear  River  Valley,  making  18  miles’  travel. 

(The  grove  mentioned  where  we  say  the  crazy  man  was 
at  the  summit  of  a  range  or  spur  of  mountains.  The  fir  was 
the  balsam  variety  and  during  our  halt  there  quite  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  train  engaged  in  collecting  quantities  of 
the  balsam  in  small  vials  for  use  in  wounds,  etc.  The  crazy 
man  was  a  very  ragged,  dirty-looking  person.  He  had  a  sort 
of  bag  or  sack  in  which  he  deposited  the  food  and  other  articles 
given  him  by  members  of  the  train.  No  intelligent  reply  could 
be  elicited  from  him,  and  after  securing  all  gifts,  he  started  off 
into  the  woods  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  Myself  and  one  or 
two  other  boys  followed  him  stealthily  to  see  where  he  would 
go  and  what  he  would  do.  He  did  not  go  very  far;  when  com¬ 
ing  to  an  opening  among  the  trees  he  paced  back  and  forth 
from  one  end  of  the  open  space  to  the  other,  alternately  eating 
from  his  sack  and  talking  to  himself  gesticulating  the  while  as 
though  addressing  an  audience.  Of  his  fate  or  how  he  came 
to  be  in  that  condition  we  never  heard.  His  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  many  tragedies  of  the  plains. — O.  A.  S.) 

August  4 — Traveled  about  16  miles  in  the  valley;  crossed 
“Smith’s  Fork”  and  several  small  streams. 

August  5 — Crossed  Thomas’  Fork,  Brokeherrt’s  Creek, 
thence  passed  on  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  two  miles; 
the  descent,  three  miles,  very  rough  and  steep,  where  we  again 
entered  Bear  River  Valley;  thence  to  Deep  Creek,  making  22 
miles  travel. 

August  6 — Traveled  11  miles  in  the  valley;  crossed  several 
beautiful  streams;  camped  on  Indian  Creek. 

August  7 — Passed  white  sand  hills;  thence  eight  miles  to 
Black  Mud  Creek;  thence  made  our  way  to  Bear  River  and 
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made  our  camp  on  its  bank,  making  12  miles  travel.  The  river 
which  to  this  point  runs  north  and  northwest  here  turns  around 
a  range  of  mountains  and  makes  its  way  to  Salt  Lake. 

August  8 — After  about  seven  miles  travel  reached  Soda 
Springs.  These  are  considered  the  greatest  curiosity  on  the 
route.  They  are  scattered  over  about  40  acres  of  ground,  and 
unlike  most  of  the  springs,  boil  up  from  the  level  ground.  The 
water  contains  a  gas  and  has  quite  an  acid  taste,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  it  passes  but  a  short  distance  before 
it  forms  a  crust  or  solid  of  scarlet  hue,  so  that  the  constant 
boiling  of  any  of  these  springs  will  form  a  rock  to  the  height 
of  its  source.  Some  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high  and  from  10 
to  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  has  ceased  to  run  from  a 
number  of  them  and  bursts  out  in  a  different  place.  The  Sho¬ 
shone  Indians  have  a  village  near.  Six  miles  farther  we  passed 
the  junction  of  the  Fort  Hall  and  California  roads.  We  took 
the  latter.  Thence  we  passed  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
eight  miles,  intending  to  camp  there,  but  to  our  great  disap¬ 
pointment  found  no  water  there  and  were  obliged  to  go  seven 
miles  over  the  mountain  to  Cady  Creek,  making  29  miles  travel. 
A  little  west  of  the  junction  is  an  old  crater. 

August  9 — Passed  over  very  rough,  dangerous  roads  six 
miles  to  Shoshone  Creek;  thence  four  miles  to  Denison’s  River. 
D.  lost  one  of  his  heaviest  oxen. 

August  10 — Traveled  10  miles  to  a  branch  of  Panack  River, 
where  we  dined.  Then  passed  over  a  hilly  country  nine  miles 
to  a  small  branch. 

August  11 — Traveled  12  miles  over  pretty  good  roads  to 
Spring  Creek. 

August  12— Passed  through  a  canyon  five  miles  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain;  then  down  the  descent  one  mile,  which 
was  very  steep  and  rough.  Camped  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  about  five  miles  from  the  descent. 

August  13 — Traveled  about  12  miles  over  hilly  roads;  warm 
and  dusty.  Camped  in  a  low,  narrow  valley. 

August  14 — Traveled  about  17  miles,  mostly  over  mountain¬ 
ous  roads.  Camped  between  high  mountains. 
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August  15 — The  companies  separated  by  mutual  consent — 
no  hard  feelings.  Traveled  22  miles;  crossed  Sinking  Creek 
four  times  and  east  branch  of  Raft  River  and  camped  near  the 
middle  branch. 

August  16— Traveled  about .  14  miles;  camped  on  the  west 
branch  of  Raft  River. 

(This  is  a  small,  rather  swift-flowing  river.  Uncle  Avery 
caught  a  mess  of  fine  trout  here.  Early  in  the  morning  there 
was  an  accession  to  our  company  in  the  shape  of  a  dark 
brindle  dog.  He  had  a  wound  over  one  hip  that  looked  as 
though  it  might  have  been  made  either  by  a  bullet  or  an  arrow, 
as  it  was  a  shallow  wound  that  was  perhaps  two  inches  long 
and  less  than  an  inch  wide  through  the  skin  only.  He  was  a 
good,  large  dog  and  had  a  very  peculiar  stump  of  a  tail,  being 
turned  to  one  side  at  the  end,  resembling  the  turn  in  a  cane  or 
umbrella  handle.  Many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  where  he 
came  from,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  he  was  the 
only  survivor  of  a  massacre  by  Indians  or  Mormons,  or  both. 
This  dog  attached  himself  to  our  wagon  and  followed  us  to 
Oregon,  where  for  many  years  he  was  a  faithful  servant.  An 
excellent  hunter,  stock-driver,  watch  dog  and  friend.  He  was 
foully  murdered  by  a  cowardly  neighbor,  who  disliked  him 
for  his  loyalty  and  watchfulness.  We  named  him  Bull,  and 
there  was  no  animal  so  large  or  so  fierce  that  he  would  not 
attack  if  bidden  to  do  so.  He  killed  many  hundreds  of  skunks 
and  other  predatory  varmints  and  was  the  special  enemy  of 
snakes,  killing  many  rattlesnakes,  and  though  severely  bitten  by 
them  until  his  head  was  swollen  to  near  double  size,  we  always 
succeeded  in  saving  his  life.  His  death  by  poison  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  entire  family,  and  his  loss  was  severely  felt.  Though 
we  afterwards  owned  a  number  of  fairly  good  dogs,  none  of 
them  were  as  useful  and  faithful  as  old  Bull. — O.  A.  S.) 

August  17 — Crossed  a  number  of  small  streams  and  several 
alkali  springs  and  made  our  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  Cedar 
Creek  at  the  entrance  of  Pyramid  Circle.  The  road,  except  the 
last  three  miles,  generally  quite  level.  Traveled  17  miles. 

August  18 — Passed  through  Pyramid  Circle,  five  miles.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  place,  five  miles  from  the  eastern  entrance 
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to  the  western  outlet  and  five  miles  from  north  to  this  southern 
boundary.  It  is  mostly  level  within  the  walls  and  studded  with 
numerous  white  and  green  stones  from  60  to  150  feet  high, 
some  of  them  running  almost  to  a  point.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  which  are  covered  with  pine  and  cedar  trees  and 
when  seen  from  the  eastern  inlet  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  scenes  we  have  yet  seen.  One  mile  from  the 
Circle  passed  the  junction  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  California  roads; 
three  miles  farther  we  passed  a  small  creek  and  some  three 
miles  up  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  made  our  camp. 
Quite  a  shower  of  rain  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  first  of  consequence  since  we  crossed  the  Platte. 

(Pyramid  Circle  is  the  registration  book  of  the  transconti¬ 
nental  travel  going  to  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  California. 
Its  walls  and  monuments  are  covered  with  thousands  of  names 
and  dates,  as  well  as  messages  to  oncoming  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  dating  from  the  earliest  explorers  passing  through 
its  portals.  The  road  from  the  Missouri  River  westward  has 
numerous  tablets  of  stone  and  bone  to  record  the  rrfoving  cara¬ 
vans.  Buffalo  and  cattle  skulls,  set  upon  the  horns  and  jaw¬ 
bones  by  the  roadside,  were  covered  with  penciled  messages  or 
names  and  dates  of  passage.  Every  smooth-faced  cliff  or  bluff 
was  also  utilized  for  these  unique  records  and  messages.  But 
Pyramid  Circle  is  the  volume  de  luxe,  both  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  records.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  registrants  must 
have  had  themselves  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  tops  of  some 
of  the  cliffs  to  enable  them  to  record  their  names  at  a  higher 
point  than  other  less  ambitious  persons.  Though  exposed  to 
the  elements,  it  is  possible  that  most  of  these  records  will  outlast 
their  authors. — O.  A.  S.) 

August  19 — Traveled  five  miles  over  a  mountainous,  rough 
road,  to  Goose  Creek.  The  company  with  whom  we  traveled 
last  are  camped  near,  having  traveled  25  miles. 

August  20 — Passed  Record  Bluff,  which  is  a  sandstone,  upon 
which  is  written  the  names  of  many  trvaelers.  Camped  on  Good 
Creek,  having  traveled  15  miles.  Anabel’s  company  are  camped 
with  us  again  tonight. 
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August  21 — Two  miles  from  our  camp  entered  a  canyon  and 
passed  through  it  five  miles  to  Stony  Hill,  the  entrance  to 
Thousand  Spring  Valley,  where  we  made  our  camp.  A.’s  com¬ 
pany  still  with  us. 

August  22 — Traveled  13  miles  to  a  small  creek,  but  the  grass 
here  being  mostly  eaten  off,  drove  four  miles  to  the  right  into 
a  small  valley,  where  we  found  excellent  grass  and  water;  both 
companies  together. 

August  23 — Remained  in  camp,  washing  and  baking. 

August  24 — Traveled  19  miles;  camped  on  a  small  stream; 
poor  water,  but  grass  tolerable  good. 

August  25 — A  reunion  of  companies  took  place  this  morning, 
having  been  separated  in  reality  but  four  days.  All  quite  pleased, 
as  their  society  was  very  agreeable.  From  what  we  hear  of  grass 
ahead,  hope  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  second  separation. 
Passed  Hope  Springs,  then  through  a  canyon  to  Canyon  Creek, 
some  nine  miles,  making  near  22  miles.  Excellent  grass  and 
water.  Passed  hot  springs  and  creek. 

August  26 — Traveled  about  seven  miles,  mostly  through  a 
canyon  and  a  very  rough  one.  One  of  Anabel’s  company  broke 
the  axletree  of  his  wagon.  Having  passed  two  broken  wagons 
about  one  mile  back,  they  returned  and  obtained  one  that  was 
made  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Saw  a  number  of  warm 
springs  boiling  out  from  under  the  mountain.  The  water  clear 
and  pure,  its  temperature  rather  more  than  blood  heat.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  canyon.  Half  a 
mile  from  its  mouth  quite  a  creek  is  formed  of  tepid  water 
having  a  very  peculiar  taste  and  when  any  quantity  of  soap  is 
added  it  thickens  like  starch.  Iss.  is  quite  unwell. 

August  27 — One  of  the  oxen  missing  from  the  drove;  two 
of  the  men  gone  back;  not  yet  returned.  Issacher  very  sick. 
Camp  on  a  fork  of  the  Humboldt.  Traveled  16  or  18  miles. 

August  28 — Iss.  very  sick  all  night;  a  litle  easier  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Resumed  our  journey  as  usual.  I.  has  suffered  much  all 
day,  though  nothing  near  as  much  as  last  night.  Quite  a 
shower  at  noon  and  another  this  afternoon.  Crossed  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  about  11  A.  M.  Camped  on  its  bank;  roads  good. 
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August  29 — Crossed  the  west  branch  of  Humboldt  and  again 
made  our  camp  on  its  bank.  Mrs.  Duden,  of  A.’s  company,  very 
sick.  Iss.  quite  smart. 

August  30 — Mrs.  Duden  very  sick  all  night;  myself  doctor 
and  nurse.  Up  most  of  the  night.  Mrs.  D.  much  better.  Re¬ 
mained  in  camp  till  noon,  when  we  again  resumed  our  journey. 
Traveled  about  12  miles.  The  sick  quite  smart. 

August  31 — About  2  o’clock  this  morning  one  of  the  guard 
discovered  Indians  lurking  around  the  camp  and  fired  at  one. 
The  cattle  took  fright,  either  at  the  report  of  the  gun  or  at 
some  noise  made  by  the  Indians,  and  all  rushed  simultaneously 
from  the  corral  and  ran  with  great  violence  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  followed  by  the  guard  and  by  others  as  quick  as  they 
could  dress  and  equip  themselves  (though  some  did  not  take 
that  precaution),  some  on  horse  (which  were  fortunately  tied 
near  by  with  ropes  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  their  escape) 
and  others  on  foot,  a  few  remaining  to  guard  the  camp.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  Indians  were  also  in  pursuit.  The 
cattle  continued  to  run,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
stop  them;  five  only  were  headed  and  returned  to  camp  by 
daylight.  Much  excitement  prevailed.  Between  8  and  9,  65 
more  were  returned.  Two  companies  volunteered  to  assist  in 
the  search.  About  10  another  company  returned  with  18  more 
and  about  11  the  remaining  50  (to  our  joy)  were  driven  into 
camp.  Two  of  the  footmen  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians, 
but  were  unharmed.  Another’s  horse  was  seized  by  the  bridle 
and  told  to  give  up  the  horse;  there  were  five  of  the  Indians; 
he  drew  his  revolver,  when  they  released  their  hold,  and  he 
hastened  on  to  rejoin  others  of  the  company  a  short  distance 
beyond.  When  we  consider  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  stock,  unharmed,  and  the  preservation  of  our  lives 
from  the  lurking  foe,  we  feel  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
bless  and  adore  His  holy  name.  The  cattle  too  much  jaded  to 
travel. 

(As  a  prelude  to  the  above  stampede,  an  incident  occurred 
soon  after  we  encamped  that  my  aunt  either  was  ignorant  of  or 
thought  too  trivial  to  mention,  was  that  three  nearly  naked 
Indians  came  into  camp  soon  after  we  stopped  and  a  large  dog 
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belonging  to  the  train  attacked  and  bit  one  of  them  on  the 
leg,  when  the  Indians  left  in  anger.  Probably  they  were  simply 
spying  on  the  camp  preparatory  to  stampeding  the  stock.  Some 
of  the  men  who  followed  the  cattle  said  they  jumped  off  a 
bank  12  feet  or  more  high  into  the  Humboldt  River  at  one 
place  and  swam  across.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  10  miles  or 
more  away  before  overtaken. — O.  A.  S.) 

September  1 — The  cattle  are  so  badly  frightened  that  the 
least  noise  startles  them.  Ran  some  distance  this  morning  and 
again  at  noon.  Traveled  about  12  miles;  crossed  the  Humboldt 
and  camped  in  a  canyon  near  the  river. 

September  2 — During  the  first  watch  two  of  the  horses  got 
to  kicking,  which  alarmed  the  cattle  so  that  they  rushed  from 
the  corral.  Bjr  the  efforts  of  the  guard  they  were  checked 
and  driven  back,  when  one  of  them  leaped  over  the  chains,  rat¬ 
tling  them  against  the  wagon  tongue,  which  gave  them  an  ad¬ 
ditional  fright,  and  most  of  them  ran  off  again  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  checked  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  camp;  the  rest  rushed  over  the  river,  followed 
by  part  of  the  guard  and  other  members  as  quickly  as  they 
could  prepare  themselves;  but  they  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
darkness  and  among  the  mountains,  ravines  and  canyons  which 
line  the  opposite  bank.  They  were  fortunately  all  recovered, 
and  by  10  o’clock  A.  M.  we  were  again  on  the  march.  Passed 
through  a  canyon,  crossed  the  river  twice  and  again  camped 
on  the  north  bank.  Traveled  about  14  miles. 

September  3 — Left  the  river;  traveled  over  a  rough,  moun¬ 
tainous  road  for  near  25  miles.  Camped  on  the  river. 

September  4 — Traveled  16  or  18  miles,  mostly  on  the  bottom. 
Camped  on  river. 

September  5 — Left  our  encampment  early;  traveled  along  the 
river  till  near  noon,  when  we  reachd  Stony  Point.  At  this 
point  the  hills  approach  to  the  river  and  the  road  winds  around 
the  foot  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  is  very  rough  and  sideling. 
The  mountains  here  are  evidently  volcanic.  The  roads  since 
noon  have  been  very  dusty;  the  ground  is  covered  with  alkali; 
the  dust  smells  like  lime.  Traveled  about  15  miles. 
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September  6 — Traveled  through  an  alkali  region  all  day. 
The  soil  resembles  ashes  that  have  been  leached.  Another 
wagon  joined  us  today.  Two  of  the  oxen  sick.  Traveled  eight 
or  nine  miles. 

September  7 — An  ox  belonging  to  -  company  died  last 

night;  sick;  both  better.  A  great  deal  of  alkali  still;  the  ground 
in  places  white  with  it.  Traveled  near  the  river  all  day. 

September  8 — D.  lost  a  cow  last  night;  still  traveling  on  the 
Humboldt;  hope  to  reach  the  junction  sometime  Sunday.  The 
roads  very  dusty.  Traveled  16  miles. 

September  9 — The  roads  heavy;  grass  scarce;  quite  dark 
when  we  found  enough  to  justify  camping. 

September  10 — Traveled  all  day  through  heavy  sand  and 
are  still  30  miles  from  the  junction.  Feel  almost  discouraged. 

September  11— Traveled  till  about  2  P.  M.;  camped  about 
17  miles  from  the  meadows.  Learn  that  the  Indians  are  at  open 
war  with  the  settlers  in  Rogue  River  and  Shasta  valleys.  Have 
driven  in  the  pioneers,  and  emigrants  must  be  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  there  is  no  retreat;  we  must 
onward  and  meet  the  worst. 

September  12 — Reached  the  meadows  about  4  o’clock  and 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  last  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  River.  The  grass  here  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  grows  in  abundance.  Emigrants  prepare  themselves  for 
the  desert  between  here  and  the  next  meadows,  some  60  miles 
beyond. 

(One  incident  of  our  Humboldt  journey  was  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  mind  which  though  not  momentous,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  humorous  to  all  who  saw  it.  Just  where  on  the  river 
it  occurred  does  not  matter,  but  think  it  was  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  our  leaving  the  river  for  good,  as  the  river  itself 
had  dwindled  to  a  very  small  flowing  stream.  The  bottom  was 
some  one-fourth  of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  with  numerous 
sloughs  or  channels,  willow-bordered,  through  which  the  spring 
overflow  found  its  way.  The  train  had  been  crossing  this  bot¬ 
tom  quite  frequently,  as  the  volcanic  hills  bordering  it  rendered 
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it  necessary.  While  crossing  one  of  these  places,  just  as  the 
hindmost  wagon  had  emerged  from  one  of  these  dry  sloughs, 
an  Indian  (the  first  one  seen  since  the  attempt  to  stampede  the 
cattle  a  week  or  more  before)  suddenly  rose  from  one  of  the 
depressions  in  the  bottom,  about  60  or  70  yards  away,  and  stood 
upon  the  bank  holding  by  the  tail  a  snake  of  the  harmless  garter 
or  water  snake  species.  This  he  extended  towards  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company  who  were  walking  near  fhe  hindmost 
wagon  and,  with  a  very  ingratiating  smile,  was  evidently  seek¬ 
ing  to  open  up  negotiations  for  a  trade.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  occurrence  was  that  the  Indian,  doubtless  wishing  to 
create  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  emigrants,  had  dressed 
himself  for  the  occasion.  And  what  do  you  suppose  his  toilet 
consisted  of?  One  of  the  old-fashioned  silk  stove-pipe  hats, 
his  native  modesty  and  a  broad  smile.  Nothing  else!  No 
breechclout  marred  his  manly  beauty  or  detracted  from  his 
Adam-like  appearance.  Of  course,  the  women  looked  the  other 
way,  while  we  youngsters  yelled  with  delight.  As  the  train 
moved  on.  and  no  one  responded  to  his  advances,  the  smile  grad¬ 
ually  faded  from  poor  Lo’s  countenance  and  was  replaced  by 
one  of  sad  disappointment.  We  never  saw  him  more! — O.  A.  S.) 

September  13 — Remained  in  camp,  making  hay  and  cooking, 
preparatory  to  crossing  the  desert.  Mr.  Donegan  and  Mrs. 
Duden  left  us  today,  as  they  go  the  Carson  River  route. 

September  14 — Left  the  Humboldt;  took  the  Lawson  cut-off 
for  Rogue  River  Valley,  intending  to  stop  at  Antelope  Springs, 
12  miles  from  the  river,  but  there  were  so  many  there  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  water.  Concluded  to  go  on  to  the  Rabbit 
Hole  Springs,  16  miles  farther.  Reached  there  about  10:30 
A.  M.  (Should  be  P.  M,  I  think,— O.  A.  S.)  Gave  them 
(doubtless  she  intended  to  put  in  cattle  here  or  stock)  all  the 
hay  they  had  made  and  all  laid  their  weary  limbs  to  rest.  A 
sandy  desert  the  whole  distance. 

September  15 — About  2  A.  M.  the  cattle  began  to  ramble 
and  our  men  found  it  necessary  to  yoke  up  and  resume  our 
toilsome  way,  having  24  miles  to  go  before  reaching  water  or 
grass.  About  2  o’clock  reached  Black  Rock  spring,  a  very 
large  spring  of  hot  water  with  a  sulphur  smell.  After  running 
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a  short  distance,  the  water  was  sufficiently  cool  for  the  cattle 
to  partially  quench  their  thirst,  when  we  drove  on  about  two 
miles  and  camped  near  a  large  number  of  hot  springs.  A  little 
grass.  The  wind  has  blown  cold  and  hard  most  of  the  day, 
carrying  the  sand  of  the  vast  plain  in  clouds  before  it.  The 
water  boils  up  from  a  great  depth.  The  mountains  at  the  base 
of  which  these  springs  are  found  may  truly  be  called  burnt 
mountains,  being  bare  of  vegetation  and  ever  and  everywhere 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  fires.  The  whole  region  has  been 
the  theater  of  the  raging  fire. 

September  16 — Resumed  our  journey;  traveled  28  miles  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  meadows,  our  cattle  nearly  jaded  down  for 
want  of  food  and  water.  Grass  excellent.  The  day  we  crossed 
Rabbit  Hole  to  Black  Rock  we  crossed  a  desert  of  pure  sand, 
free  from  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  the  route  plainly  marked  by 
the  mummyfied  remains  of  cattle  and  horses  that  had  perished 
of  thirst  and  wagons  abandoned  because  there  was  no  teams  left 
to  draw  them.  All  kinds  of  household  goods  thrown  away  to 
lighten  the  loads;  and,  in  one  place,  sitting  not  far  from  the  road, 
was  a  melodeon  abandoned  from  the  same  stern  necessity. 

(I  heard  men  who  crossed  that  desert  state  it  as  their  belief 
that  there  were  enough  chains  left  on  that  desert  to  reach,  if 
linked  together,  from  Black  Rock  to  the  Humboldt  River. 
Years  later,  enterprising  individuals  went  back  there  with  large 
teams  and  wagons  to  gather  up  loads  of  wagon  irons  and  chains, 
reaping  rich  returns  from  the  enterprise. — O.  A.  S.) 

September  18 — The  company  camped  near  had  two  horses 
and  one  mule  run  off  by  the  Indians  this  morning,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  men  went  in  pursuit.  Our  company  moved  up  the 
canyon  and  camped,  in  order  to  render  assistance,  if  neces¬ 
sary;  but  those  on  pursuit  have  not  yet  returned. 

(One  day  lost,  not  accounted  for. — O.  A.  S.) 

September  20  —  Traveled  all  day  over  rough  roads  and 
camped  at  the  west  end  of  a  succession  of  canyons.  • 

September  21 — Traveled  23  miles;  passed  quite  a  lake  at  the 
foot  of  a  branch  of  the  Nevada  Mountains. 
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September  22 — Traveled  over  the  branch  of  mountains  and 
reached  hot  springs  about  2  o’clock.  Day  hot  and  dusty.  All 
weary.  M'cLane  and  Condras  camped  near.  Quite  a  large  lake 
near. 

September  23 — The  men  in  pursuit  of  the  horses  ran  off  by 
the  Indians  returned  about  12  o’clock,  bringing  their  horses 
with  them.  About  2  A.  M.  the  Indians  ran  off  between  25 
and  30  head  of  cattle,  mostly  belonging  to  our  camp.  The 
cattle  being  much  scattered  and  the  guard  remiss  in  duty,  the 
fact  was  not  known  in  camp  until  daybreak,  when  our  men 
went  in  pursuit.  They  were  tracked  until  they  came  near  the 
lake,  where  they  were  separated,  a  part  driven  on  the  east  and 
a  part  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The  men  took  the  different  trails. 
Those  on  the  west  side  overtook  seven  head,  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  camp.  One  man  returned,  bringing  in  the  cattle 
and  two  horses  that  had  given  out  in  the  chase.  The  other  three 
still  followed  the  trail.  In  the  meantime  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  other  camp  and  the  men  remaining  in  ours  to 
move  on  to  the  next  camping  place,  supposed  to  be  about  eight 
miles  distant,  as  there  was  no  good  water  here;  consequently 
preparations  were  made  and  we  moved  on  accordingly,  though 
no  intelligence  from  those  in  pursuit  had  reached  us.  Traveled 
13  miles  before  reaching  a  convenient  spot  for  camping.  About 
one  and  one-half  hours  after  camping  all  but  the  men  who 
followed  the  trail  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  returned,  bringing 
16  head  of  cattle  with  them.  Those  on  the  west  side  found 
three  of  the  best  oxen  butchered;  brought  in  some  of  the  beef. 
The  fore  part  of  the  day  was  warm  and  pleasant;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  cold  and  showery.  Tonight  it  is  storming  very  hard. 

September  24 — The  three  men  returned  about  2  o’clock  A.  M., 
having  traveled,  as  they  judged,  about  50  miles.  Brought  three 
cattle  as  far  as  our  last  encampment,  but  here  they  became  so 
wild  that  they  could  drive  them  no  further  and  were  obliged 
to  leave  them.  Some  of  the  men  returned  to  look  for  these  this 
morning  and  some  went  after  more  beef.  The  remainder  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  day’s  journey.  We  followed  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  until  we  reached  the  point  of  ascent;  then  after 
baiting  the  cattle  we  commenced  the  ascent,  which  was  long 
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and  very  steep,  through  free  of  stones.  Reached  the  summit  a 
little  before  sunset.  The  scene  from  this  point  was  truly  inter¬ 
esting.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  a  flat  lake  was 
seen,  stretching  some  15  or  20  miles  along  the  valley.  On  the 
western  side  lay  a  beautiful  valley,  -the  sides  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  stately  pine  and  cedar,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  13  miles  distant  Goose  Lake  spread  its  waters  over 
an  extent  of  country  30  miles  in  length  and  from  10  to  20  miles 
wide.  Descended  the  valley  and  camped  near  a  small  stream  of 
water.  The  men  who  went  for  the  cattle  left  at  hot  springes 
returned  without  them.  Those  who  went  for  beef  returned  with 
a  good  supply.  Saw  no  Indians.  A  total  loss  of  10  cattle. 

(Those  who  following  the  cattle  and  finding  the  freshly-killed 
cattle,  reported  that  they  found  the  Indians  in  a  canyon  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  had  commenced  preparations  to  dry  the 
meat.  The  Indians,  hearing  the  men  before  being  discovered, 
dispersed  among  the  trees  and  rocks,  only  showing  themselves 
when  safely  out  of  gunshot,  and  then  only  to  jeer  and  make 
insulting  gestures  at  them,  never  exposing  themselves  within 
rifle  shot.  Due  to  the  lack  of  oxen,  it  was  necessary  to  yoke  up 
cows  and  double  teams  to  draw  the  wagons  up  the  mountains, 
and  the  men  had  to  make  several  trips  before  all  were  at  the 
top.  The  little  valley  where  the  encampment  was  made  was 
known  as  Fandango  Valley  and  the  pass  over  the  mountain  was 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  side  of  the  mountain  east  of  the 
valley  and  nearly  to  the  summit  was  covered  with  dwarf  plum 
bushes,  which  were  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  and  the  women  and 
children  who  walked  up  the  mountain  in  advance  of  the  wagons, 
filled  their  aprons  and  bonnets  with  the  plums,  and  after  the 
arlrival  of  the  wagons  utilized  all  the  empty  vessels  for  the 
luscious  fruit.  That  night  a  double  guard  was  put  out,  as  it 
was  feared  another  attempt  would  be  made  to  stampede  the 
stock,  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  done,  as  the  encampment  was 
apparently  surrounded  at  a  safe  distance  by  Indians,  who  howled 
like  wolves,  hooted  like  owls  and  made  other  noises  by  which 
they  communicated  their  presence  to  each  other.  The  cattle, 
however,  had  been  confined  within  the  circle  of  wagons  soon 
after  dark,  and  a  strong  guard  outside  rendered  it  very  unsafe 
for  an  Indian  attack,  and  it  was  not  made. — O.  A.  S.j 
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September  25 — Traveled  over  rough,  rocky  roads  to  Goose 
Lake;  camped  at  the  south  end. 

September  26 — The  company  separated,  some  of  them  being 
about  out  of  flour  and  anxious  to  make  all  possible  speed, 
left  in  advance  of  the  main  company.  Passed  along  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  and  camped  on  its  western  border. 

September  27 — Followed  the  lake  about  three  miles,  then 
turned  to  the  left  and  traveled  15  miles  over  rocky  roads  to 
Pitt  River  Valley,  which  we  reached  about  dark;  very  weary. 

(This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  as  we  never  were  anywhere 
near  Pitt  River,  except  as  we  crossed  the  outlet  of  Goose  Lake, 
which  is  the  source  of  one  branch  of  that  stream.  The  valley 
we  were  in  was  simply  a  creek  bottom  on  the  plateau  region 
extending  from  Pitt  River  and  Goose  Lake  in  California  to  the 
headwaters  of  Sprague  and  Lost  rivers,  in  Oregon.  The  valley 
was  along  a  creek  that  appeared  in  pools  at  infrequent  inter¬ 
vals,  sinking  into  the  volcanic  rock  with  which  this  region  is 
covered  for  most  of  its  course.  It  was  known  as  Sink  Creek 
from  this  peculiarity,  but  later  became  known  as  Willow  Creek 
and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Lost  River  and  a  feeder  of  Clear 
Lake. — O.  A.  S.) 

September  28 — Traveled  down  the  valley  seven  or  eight 
miles.  A  little  afternoon  met  a  company  of  volunteers  from 
Rogue  River  Valley,  bringing  the  joyful  intelligence  that  three- 
days’  journey  ahead  are  supplies  sent  out  by  the  government 
for  the  relief  of  emigrants.  Also  men  to  guard  them  safely 
into  the  valley.  Joyfulness  to  us,  who  have  been  living  on  half 
a  slice  of  bread  and  poor  beef  for  three  days.  Camped  with 
them  about  2  o’clock. 

September  29 — Traveled  till  near  dark,  mostly  over  rough 
roads.  Camped  on  the  margin  of  a  small,  marshy  lake;  no  good 
water  and  too  miry  for  the  stock  to  drink. 

September  30 — Started  at  day  dawn;  traveled  about  three 
miles;  found  very  poor  water,  but  stopped  and  got  breakfast 
and  baited  the  cattle.  Passed  Klamath  Lake  at  the  right  and 
made  our  camp  on  Clear  Lake  at  a  point  where  the  regular 
soldiers  had  made  their  headquarters. 

P  7 
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(The  above  is  the  last  of  the  diary,  and  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  was  written  long  after  the  journey’s  end,  as  also  with 
a  very  false  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  We  were 
never  in  sight  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  only  passed  around 
the  southern  border  of  Little  Klamath  Lake  after  crossing  Lost 
River  at  the  natural  bridge.  As  the  writer  has  been  over  the 
old  emigrant  road  many  times  since  and  has  had  over  50  years’ 
residence  in  the  Klamath  Lake  region,  he  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  its  geography  as  well  as  topography.  I  will  append  to  this 
diary  my  recollection  of  the  trip  from  Goose  Lake  to  Rogue 
River  Valley,  as  written  some  years  ago,  commencing  at  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  the  Oregon  Volunteers,  which  was 
about  10  A.  M.  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  September,  1853. 

The  train  my  aunt  refers  to  as  the  Anabel  train  largely  con¬ 
sisted  of  people  from  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Captain  Anabel,  as  he 
was  called,  had  been  to  California,  and  returned  for  his  family, 
but  his  family  was  all  dead  and  he  took  in  charge  a  Mrs. 
Duden  and  son  of  16  and  a  daughter,  the  father  being  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  train  were  the  Pearsons, 
the  McLanes,  the  Condras  and  quite  a  number  of  others  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten. — O.  A.  S.) 
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APPENDIX. 

By  Orson  A.  Stearns 

On  a  pleasant  early  October  day  in  1853  an  emigrant  train 
consisting  of  some  12  covered  wagons,  drawn  by  poor,  weary 
cattle,  some  of  them  cows,  with  a  few  lighter  wagons  drawn 
by  horses,  followed  by  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  might  have  been 
seen  a  few  miles  east  of  Clear  Lake,  on  the  old  Southern  Oregon 
trail. 

These  wagons  were  occupied  by  women  and  children,  who 
looked  careworn,  ill  fed  and  weary;  the  teams  were  driven  by 
men  who  also  showed  the  marks  of  hardship  and  unrest,  but 
also  the  grim,  determined  look  of  men  bent  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  hazardous,  though  self-appointed  task. 

Having  started  early,  they  were  already  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  their  day’s  journey,  traveling  down  the  tortuous  course 
of  a  partially  dry  watercourse  that  ran  along  a  mountain  pla¬ 
teau  between  the  waters  of  *  Pitt  River  and  Sprague’s  River — 
overlooking  Tule  or  Rhett  Lake  and  the  Los  River  Valley, 
a  rough,  lava-covered  region — where  grew  only,  a  scrub  growth 
of  pine,  juniper  and  mountain  mahogany,  with  scanty  bunch- 
grass  among  the  boulders. 

The  train  had  just  passed  through  a  narrow  defile  in  the 
rock-bordered  creek  bed  and  were  entering  a  wider  stretch  of 
open  ground  when  a  shout  went  up  from  the  leading  wagons 
that  brought  the  entire  train  to  a  sudden  halt,  while  the  men, 
women  and  children  rushed  forward,  as  a  group  of  some  20 


*Note. — Improperly  spelled  “Pitt.”  It  should  be  “Pit,”  be¬ 
cause  the  river  derived  its  name  from  pits  made  by  Indians  to 
entrap  game. — Page  64,  Vol.  6,  Report  of  Lt.  H.  L.  Abbott,  U.  S. 
Topographical  Engineers,  quoting  from  Lt.  R.  S.  Williamson, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  party  assigned  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  on  May  1,  1855,  to  report  upon  the  “practicability,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  connecting  the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  California,  with 
the  Columbia  River,  Oregon  Territory,  by  a  railroad.” — Geo.  H. 
Himes. 
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armed  horsemen  with  several  pack  animals  came  into  view 
around  a  turn  in  the  road.  At  first  glimpse  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  war  party  of  Modocs,  whose  deeds  of  ruthlessness  had  be¬ 
come  known  to  nearly  all  incoming  emigrants,  but  a  hasty  glance 
showed  the  advancing  horsemen  to  be  clad  in  civilized  garb  and 
to  be  carrying  firearms. 

The  horsemen  halted  on  reaching  the  foremost  wagon  and 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  an  eager,  curious  throng  of 
excited  men,  women  and  children.  In  response  to  the  numerous 
questions  as  to  who  they  were,  whence  they  came  and  their  des¬ 
tination,  the  leader  informed  them  that  they  were  Oregon  Vol¬ 
unteers  from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  sent  out  to  meet  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  belated  emigrants  through  the  Modoc  country;  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  several  companies,  under  command  of  Col. 
John  F.  Miller,  then  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  Lost  River; 
that,  learning  of  several  trains  of  belated  emigrants,  and  fearing 
they  might  be  in  danger  either  from  the  Modocs  or  Piutes, 
they  had  been  dispatched  to  meet  and  escort  them  safely  through 
the  hostile  country.  As  many  trains  in  times  past  had  been 
massacred  by  these  Indians  and  any  late  or  numerically  weak 
trains  were  almost  sure  to  fall  victims  of  these  bloodthirsty 
savages,  they  had  orders  to  follow  along  the  route  of  the  in¬ 
coming  settlers  until  the  last  train  was  accounted  for  and  ac¬ 
company  them  to  the  soldiers’  station. 

The  leader  of  this  force  was  Lieutenant  Abel  George,  and 
he  informed  them  that  they  could,  by  traveling  late  into  the 
night,  reach  the  soldiers’  camp,  some  25  miles  distant,  where 
they  could  get  needed  supplies.  As  it  was  now  after  10  o’clock 
and  the  people  had  been  on  half  rations  for  a  week  or  more, 
the  breakfast  being  very  early  and  scanty,  it  was  decided  to  stop 
then  and  there  and  cook  and  eat  a  hearty  meal,  then  drive  on 
without  halting  until  the  soldiers’  camp  was  reached.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  oxen  were  unhitched  from  the  wagons  and  without 
being  unyoked  turned  loose  to  eat  grass,  which  here  was  pretty 
good;  fires  were  built;  pots,  pans  and  kettles  were  soon  on  the 
fires,  and,  aided  by  some  contributions  from  the  soldiers’  sup¬ 
plies,  a  good  substantial  dinner  was  soon  served,  the  volunteers 
joining  the  emigrants  in  the  feast. 
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Soon  after  12,  the  dishes  having  been  emptied  and  put  away,, 
the  teams  hitched  to  the  wagons,  a  hearty  good-bye  was  given 
the  volunteers,  who  galloped  away  towards  Goose  Lake,  while 
the  train  took  up  its  westward  march.  The  look  of  weariness 
that  overspread  each  countenance  so  short  a  time  ago  was  now 
replaced  by  one  of  joyful  relief,  for  now  they  saw  the  early 
and  safe  termination  of  their  journey. 

They  were  soon  passing  along  near  the  border  of  Clear  Lake 
and  saw  on  its  shores  a  lumber  boat  or  skiff  that  they  after¬ 
wards  learned  had  been  used  by  the  California  volunteers  under 
command  of  Ben  Wright,  when  pursuing  some  fleeing  Modocs 
after  defeating  them  in  a  battle  the  previous  year.  These  Cali¬ 
fornia  troops  had  gone  out  to  the  Modoc  country  to  recover 
some  stolen  stock  and  to  punish  the  Indians  for  waylaying  and 
murdering  emigrants;  had  arranged  to  meet  the  Indians  in  coun¬ 
cil,  where  it  was  promised  that  a  peace  would  be  negotiated. 
The  volunteers  had  killed  a  beef  as  a  peace  offering  and  the 
Indians  had  collected  in  force  to  enjoy  the  feast  as  well  as  the 
peace  talk.  But  Wright  had  been  warned  by  an  Indian  woman 
that  the  Indians  had  planned  to  treacherously  murder  the  entire 
party  of  volunteers  after  the  feast  was  ended  and  the  whites 
had  went  to  sleep;  so  in  order  to  anticipate  the  red  man’s 
treachery,  Wright  had  his  men  all  ready  and  at  a  given  signal, 
when  the  feast  was  ended,  they  fired  upon  the  Indians,  and  then, 
before  they  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  they  closed  on 
them  with  revolvers  and  clubbed  guns,  killing  large  numbers 
and  routing  the  others.  Some  of  the  escaping  Indians  took  to 
their  canoes  and  escaped  to  an  island  in  Clear  Lake,  where 
Wright,  after  building  some  boats,  followed  them  and  completed 
their  defeat. 

After  crossing  the  outlet  to  Clear  Lake,  now  almost  dry, 
the  emigrants  passed  over  a  broken,  rolling  country  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  came  to  the  top  of  the  bluff 
overlooking  Tulle  or  Rhett  Lake  and  the  Lost  River  Valley. 
Away  across  a  stretch  of  sage  plain  clusters  of  willows  marked 
the  course  of  Lost  River  to  where  it  ended  in  Tule  Lake;  and 
the  smokes  of  numerous  fires  could  be  seen  some  distance  along 
this  willow-bordered  stream,  marking  the  site  of  the  soldiers’ 
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encampment.  It  was  dark  before  the  descent  of  the  bluffs  was 
accomplished,  and  the  smoke  spirals  in  the  distance  were  re¬ 
placed  by  tiny  specks  of  light  where  the  camp  fires  were  burn¬ 
ing.  Turning  around  the  base  of  the  bluffs  where  the  road  ran 
between  them  and  the  lake  shore,  they  passed  Bloody  Point, 
so  called  from  the  numerous  massacres  of  emigrants  that  had 
been  perpetrated  there  in  previous  years.  From  this  point  the 
road  followed  in  an  almost  straight  line  through  heavy  sand 
and  sagebrush  nearly  10  miles  to  the  encampment  of  Colonel 
Miller. 

With  the  exception  of  the  drivers  of  the  teams  and  loose 
stock,  all  members  of  the  train  had  long  since  been  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  crunching  of  the  wagon  wheel's  in  the  deep  sand, 
when  the  train  pulled  up  near  the  soldiers’  encampment  about 
1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  most  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  awakened  in  the  morning  to  their  first  realization  that  they 
were  in  the  soldiers’  immediate  vicinity. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  resting  and  recruiting  the  tired 
stock  on  the  luxuriant  pasturage  bordering  the  river  and  lake, 
while  the  women  employed  the  time  and  opportunity  to  perform 
the  week’s  washing. 

The  emigrants  were  served  with  some  of  the  finest  beef  they 
had  ever  eaten,  freshly  killed  from  the  herd  brought  by  the 
troops  from  Rogue  River  Valley.  B.  F.  Dowell,  in  charge  of 
the  quartermaster  and  commissary  department,  supplied  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  emigrants  out  of  the  stores  on  hand,  in 
the  meanwhile  exchanging  jokes  and  compliments  with  the 
women  and  children  in  a  jovial,  squeaky  voice  that  was  ir¬ 
resistibly  funny. 

The  portly  and  jolly  Dr.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the’  med¬ 
ical  department,  took  some  of  the  children  on  a  fishing  trip  by 
canoe  in  the  waters  of  Lost  River,  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip  was  marred  by  the  fear  of  the  canoe  overturning  at  every 
cast  of  the  line  by  the  ponderous  doctor.  The  results  of  the 
trip  was  a  few  chubs  secured  by  the  doctor  and  the  feeling 
of  relief  experienced  by  his  guests  at  having  escaped  drownihg 
or  at  least  a  wetting  by  overturning  the  canoe. 
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On  the  second  morning  after  reaching  the  friendly  soldier 
camp  the  train  again  took  up  its  line  of  march,  accompanied 
by  a  soldier  who  had  been  sick  and  was  being  sent  home. 
Crossing  Lost  River  a  short  distance  above  the  encampment 
on  a  natural  rock  bridge  that  was  covered  by  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  water  and  some  16  feet  or  more  in  width,  with  deep 
water  on  either  side,  the  road  ascended  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  and  turned  nearly  south  until,  crossing  a  low  ridge,  it 
came  onto  the  valley  of  the  Lower  or  Little  Klamath  Lake. 
Two  members  of  the  train  had  been  left  behind  with  the  sol¬ 
diers,  under  guard,  for  attempting  to  desert  their  train,  to  .which 
they  were  under  contract  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  journey. 
These  men  were  by  name  Poland  and  Swartout,  who  had  been 
picked  up  on  the  plains  nearly  destitute  and  had  agreed  to  drive 
teams  through  to  the  Rogue  River  Valley  in  consideration  of 
their  board,  but  hearing  of  the  gold  mines  of  Northern  California, 
only  a  two  or  three-days’  journey  away,  decided  to  throw  up 
their  jobs  and  take  the  California  trail  to  Yreka,  that  diverged 
here  from  the  Oregon  trail,  and  leave  their  contracts  broken. 
Colonel  Miller,  upon  being  apprised  of  their  intentions,  placed 
them  under  arrest,  and  after  being  assured  that  their  aid  could 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  emigrants,  concluded  he  would  restrain 
them  of  their  liberty  for  awhile  as  a  punishment  for  their 
treachery. 

The  commanding  officer  gave  the  captain  of  our  train  an 
order  to  be  presented  to  the  subordinate  of  an  incoming  supply 
train,  soon  expected  from  Rogue  River  Valley,  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  as  would  last  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  passing  around  the 
south  end  and  along  the  west  side  of  Little  Klamath  Lake, 
just  after  leaving  the  lowlands  and  about  entering  the  timber 
that  extended  from  the  mountain  on  its  western  border,  they 
met  the  pack  train  of  supplies,  presented  their  order,  and  several 
mules  were  partially  unloaded  to  get  the  order  filled. 

While  getting  the  supplies  unpacked  the  officer  in  charge 
remarked  that  while  coming  down  the  mountain  one  of  the  mules 
had  run  against  a  snag  with  his  pack  and  torn  a  hole  in  a  sack 
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of  beans,  which  had  nearly  all  ruA  out  before  they  noticed  the 
accident;  that  if  they  were  desirous  of  getting  a  mess  of  beans 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  emigrants  to  pick 
up  enough  to  get  a  good  mess  of  them.  Thereupon  all  the 
women  and  children  went  on  ahead  and  for  two  or  three  miles 
were  gathering  up  that  stream  of  yellow  beans.  They  were  nice, 
large  beans,  known  as  Chili  beans,  having  been  grown  in  that 
South  American  country,  and  they  formed  a  most  appetizing 
addition  to  the  scanty  diet.  Enough  were  secured  so  that  each 
camp  fire  had  its  pot  of  beans  cooking  before  the  camp  fires 
that  evening. 

That  night  the  camp  was  in  a  small  mountain  valley  south 
of  and  overlooking  much  of  the  Klamath  Valley.  Tall  pines  and 
firs  were  on  all  sides,  and  excellent  grass  for  the  stock  grew  in 
the  little  valley.  Quiet  and  beautiful  the  camp  seemed  after  the 
long,  weary  journey  across  sage  and  alkali  plains,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  nearness  of  the  goal  of  their  hopes  lent  an  added  charm  to 
the  encampment. 

There  was  no  presentment  of  coming  trouble,  nor  anything 
visible  to  mar  the  peace  and  happiness  then  prevailing.  Two  or 
three  more  strenuous  days  of  miountain  climbing  would  end  their 
long,  tiresome  journey  and  the  land  of  promise  would  dawn  upon 
their  vision.  Guards  were  put  out  and  the  camp  was  soon  in 
quiet  repose. 

The  following  morning,  while  all  were  busy  packing  away  the 
cooking  utensils,  gathering  up  the  oxen  and  preparing  for  an 
early  start,  there  was  suddenly  a  commotion  near  John  Holton’s 
wagon.  Angry  words  and  a  rush  between  Squire  Pearson  and 
Holton;  the  former  with  an  unusually  red  face  and  bulging  eyes, 
held  a  tent  pole  aloft  in  an  attitude  of  striking,  while  the  latter 
was  lying  on  the  ground  on  his  back,  with  legs  and  arms  up¬ 
raised  as  though  to  defend  his  body  and  face  from  an  impending 
blow.  Holton  was  pleading  and  promising  something,  while  the 
irate  squire  was  berating  him  with  a  choice  selection  of  cuss 
words  in  a  voice  like  that  of  an  enraged  bull.  Evidently  there 
had  been  some  trouble  between  the  parties,  and  Holton  had  com¬ 
menced  throwing  Pearson’s  luggage  out  of  his  wagon,  when  the 
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squire  made  a  rush  at  him  with  the  tent  pole,  striking  the  latter 
with  his  protruding  stomach  and  bowling  him  over  like  a  ten 
pin,  while  Holton,  fearing  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  squire 
might  result  in  great  bodily  harm  to  him,  was  piteously  begging 
the  former  not  to  strike  him  and  promising  to  reload  the  former’s 
goods  and  continue  the  journey  as  agreed  at  the  start. 

Others  persuaded  the  squire  to  refrain  from  further  violence, 
with  the  result  that  the  luggage  was  soon  stowed  away,  the  teams 
hitched  up  and  the  train  in  motion.  The  camp  at  Bear  Valley 
seemed  to  be  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  soon  the  wagons 
were  going  down  another  gulch  towards  the  Klamath  River, 
which  was  reached  in  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  river 
here  was  about  100  yards  wide  and  had  quite  a  current.  There 
was  a  bend  in  the  river  and  a  shallow  or  riffle  where  it  made 
the  turn  with  a  large  stone  projecting  above  the  water  near  the 
center  of  the  stream  marking  the  direction  of  the  ford.  After 
crossing  the  river  the  road  followed  up  a  little  glade  towards 
the  northwest,  thence  leaving  the  glade,  which  here  terminated 
in  a  deep  gully  leading  up  towards  the  timbered  mountain  that 
we  were  informed  was  a  part  of  the  Cascade  Range,  beyond 
which  the  Rogue  River  Valley  lay.  Following  up  the  south  bank 
of  this  gully,  we  soon  entered  the  heavy  timber  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  river  came  to  a  nice  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain.  Here  the  cattle  were  loosened  from  the  wagons 
and  with  their  yokes  on  turned  loose  to  graze  awhile  and  the 
people  in  the  train  ate  their  noonday  lunch. 

A  convalescent  volunteer  from  the  camp  on  Lost  River  by 
the  name  of  Settin,  accompanied  the  train,  and  as  he  had  been 
recently  over  the  road  was  able  to  direct  the  emigrants  as  to  the 
distances  between  camping  places,  and  they  expected  to  reach 
a  camp  called  Round  Grove  Prairie  about  sundown,  from  which 
place  they  could  reach  the  head  of  the  valley  in  another  day. 

Dinner  over,  the  cattle  were  again  hitched  to  the  wagons  and 
the  journey  resumed.  The  mountain  at  this  point  being  very 
steep  and  rocky,  it  was  necessary  to  double  teams  to  get  up, 
as  the  cattle  were  all  poor  and  footsore  and  unable  to  pull  even 
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the  now  nearly  ‘empty  wagons  over  any  very  steep  grades  with¬ 
out  doubling. 

All  the  women  and  children  old  enough  to  walk  went  ahead 
of  the  wagons,  though  being  very  careful  to  not  get  too  far  away. 
Traveling  through  heavy  timber,  over  steep,  rocky  ridges  for 
several  hours,  they  finally  came  to  a  more  open,  level  country, 
where  there  was  occasional  open  glades  and  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream,  which  evidently  ran  towards  the  west.  Following  down 
this  dry  stream,  sometimes  along  near  its  bed,  again  through 
the  heavily  timbered  borders,  night  overtook  them  where  the 
bed  of  the  stream  turned  down  a  rocky  canyon  and  the  road 
climbed  a  spur  of  mountain  to  its  left.  After  climbing  this 
mountain  and  following  along  its  summit  for  a  mile  or  two  the 
road  suddenly  seemed  to  drop  down  over  its  summit  nearly  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  the  dark  depths  below.  The  wagons  were 
all  stopped  and  the  drivers  instructed  to  unhitch  all  but  the 
wheel  oxen;  they  then  cut  down  small  trees  and  hitched  them 
to  the  hind  axle  of  each  wagon,  and  after  chaining  the  hind 
wheels,  plunged  into  the  darkness  below.  They  had  hard  work 
to  keep  the  wagons  in  the  road,  so  steep  it  was  that  the  sorely 
crowded  oxen  were  with  difficulty  kept  before  the  crowding 
wagons.  At  last,  after  a  descent  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  mile, 
the  road  came  to  the  crossing  of  a  creek,  and  following  along 
near  its  course,  over  sharp,  steep  ridges  for  a  mile  or  more,  they 
crossed  another  creek  in  a  deep  canyon.  Crossing  this  creek  and 
up  over  the  canyon’s  rim,  they  came  out  into  an  open  prairie 
surrounded  with  groves  of  small  pine  trees.  This  they  learned 
was  Round  Grove  Prairie,  and  they  made  camp,  turning  the  tired 
cattle  loose  in  the  prairie  and  putting  out  two  guards,  a  custom 
that  had  been  followed  since  crossing  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
spring. 

It  was  too  dark  and.  everyone  too  tired  from  the  long,  hard 
day’s  journey  to  expect  much  of  a  supper,  but  scarcely  had  the 
preparations  for  a  scant  supper  commenced  when  suddently  the 
prairie  was  illuminated  by  blazing  trees,  rendering  it  plain  to  see 
the  wagons,  the  stock  and  the  entire  surroundings. 

The  guard  had  discovered  an  immense  amount  of  moss  de¬ 
pending  from  the  young  pine  trees,  and  out  of  curiosity  had  put 
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a  match  to  one  to  see  if  it  would  burn,  when,  like  a  flash,  the 
flame  ran  from  branch  to  branch,  until  the  entire  tree  was  a 
blazing  torch.  The  other  guard  seeing  the  success  of  the  il¬ 
lumination,  followed  his  example,  and  as  there  were  hundreds  of 
moss-covered  pines  surrounding  the  prairie,  the  illumination  was 
kept  up  until  after  supper  time  and  until  every  one  was  ready 
for  bed. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  rather  late  breakfast,  giving 
the  tired  cattle  ample  time  to  get  their  fill  of  the  luxuriant  grass, 
they  were  again  put  to  the  wagons  and  the  final  day’s  climb  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  some  three  or  four  mdles  through  rocky,  tim¬ 
bered  benches,  crossing  one  or  two  more  small  mountain  streams, 
before  the  real  climb  commenced,  and  while  it  was  rough  enough, 
in  no  place  was  as  steep  a  mountain  encountered  as  the  first 
climb  of  the  day  before.  Quite  a  calvacade  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  several  families,  together  with  the  convalescent  vol¬ 
unteer,  preceded  the  wagons,  and  he  was  constantly  pointing  out 
varieties  of  trees  that  had  not  been  encountered  before  since 
leaving  the  States.  He  was  frequently  asked,  “How  much  fur¬ 
ther  is  it  to  where  we  can  see  Rogue  River  Valley?”  And  he 
would  laughingly  reply,  “Oh,  just  a  few  miles  farther,  over  the 
next  ridge.” 

With  untiring  feet  and  unflagging  zeal  the  youngsters  pushed 
along  until  coming  out  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  they  saw  open 
timber  ahead  and  way  beyond  that  timber  other  mountains.  Here 
the  road  seemed  to  drop  down  again  steeply  into  a  canyon, 
with  a  seemingly  higher,  but  sparsely  timbered  mountain  beyond. 
“There,”  says  Settin,  '-when  we  climb  up  that  other  mountain  you 
can  see  Rogue  River  Valley.” 

Not  waiting  for  the  wagons,  they  ran  down  the  steep  road 
until  reaching  the  foot,  they  came  to  a  creek,  where  they  were 
persuaded  to  remain  until  the  wagons  caught  up,  and  where  they 
stopped  for  noonday,  lpnch. 

No  sooner  was  lunch  over  than  the  foot  brigade  started  up 
the  mountain  and  soon  stood  overlooking  the  valley.  “Hooray! 
Hooray!”  they  shouted,  “we’re  in* Oregon!  Where’s  Rogue  River 
Valley?”  “That’s  Rogue  River  Valley,”  said  Settin,  “down 
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yonder,”  pointing  way  down  where  the  mountains  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  intervening  chasm  seemed  to  fade  away  in  the 
distance.  “I  don’t  see  any  valley,  only  a  great,  deep  gulch  with 
tinrber  in  it,”  replied  his  interlocutor.  “That’s  the  valley,  all 
right;  you’ll  see  it  when  you  get  there;  it’s  quite  a  bit  of  a 
ways  down  to  it  yet,  though.”  Though  the  view  was  grand  and 
the  culmination  of  a  long,  tedious  journey,  a  circumstance  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  gladly  welcomed,  the  ideals  that  had  been  cherished 
of  the  appearance  of  the  future  home  were  rudely  shattered,  and 
every  step  down  the  mountain  plunged  the  hearts  of  the  young¬ 
sters  into  deeper  gloom  and  disappointment.  Their  ideals  were 
shattered.  Coming  from  the  fertile,  settled  plains  of  the  Middle 
West  to  live  in  a  cooped-up,  narrow  gorge,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  was  something  they  were  not  prepared  to  expect. 
What  feeling  animated  the  breasts  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
train  may  never  be  known.  Doubtless  a  feeling  of  strong  relief 
that  the  dangers  and  trials  of  the  trip  were  at  last  ended,  and 
with  a  hope  of  finding  health,  happiness  and  a  competence  in 
the  new  home. 

That  night  a  camp  was  made  soon  after  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  Emigrant  Creek.  The  following  morning, 
after  a  drive  of  some  four  miles  and  crossing  over  a  divide  to 
the  west  of  the  Emigrant  Creek,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  first 
settlement  seen  for  over  four  months.  One  house,  with  fields 
to,  the  south,  they  were  told  was  the  Mountain  House.  The  one 
directly  ahead  where  their  road  crossed  a  creek  and  intersected 
another  road  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Hill,  who,  it  seemed,  was  a 
former  acquaintance  of  Myron  Stearns,  one  of  the  emigrants, 
and  -here  he  and  his  family  concluded  to  stop,  leaving  the  others 
to  proceed  down  the  valley.  Some  three  miles  farther  they 
stopped  for  noon,  where  a  Mr.  Condra  lived.  The  latter  had 
been  a  member  of  the  train  up  to  the  time  they  reached  Goose 
Lake  when  he,  together  with  several  other  families  who  were 
going  to  Yreka,  pulled  out  ahead,  and  he  had  reached  home 
before  we  got  into  the  valley.  Some  one  of  the  men  bought  a 
watermelon  here  and  it  was  a  grand  treat  for  the  few  who 
helped  eat  it.  Condra  had  a  water  wheel  in  Bear  Creek  and 
attached  to  it  was  a  contrivance  for  pounding  up  wheat  and 
corn  into  a  coarse  meal.  He  called  it  a  pounder,  and  it  was 
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similar  to  a  rude  arastra  such  as  the  Mexicans  use  for  crushing 
rock,  only  the  levers  that  carried  the  stones  for  crushing  were 
raised  and  dropped  into  wooden  hoppers,  instead  of  dragged 
around  in  a  circle  over  the  material. 

After  the  noonday  lunch  the  train  continued  on  its  way  until 
early  evening  they  made  camp  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream 
just  above  where  there  was  a  fine,  large  garden. 

The  next  morning  the  camp  was  visited  by  several  near-by 
settlers,  among  them  John  Beeson  and  son,  who  persuaded  some 
of  them  to  take  up  land  near  them.  Several  families,  the  Mc- 
Lanes,  Pearsons  and  others  proceeded  on  down  the  valley,  but 
the  Stearns  families  remained  and  camped  there,  while  the  men 
of  the  family  went  with  the  visiting  neighbors  to  look  up  places 
upon  which  to  locate,  returning  at  nightfall  with  the  information 
that  they  had  decided  to  locate  about  a  mile  above,  which  be¬ 
came  the  future  Stearns  donation  land  claim  and  here  we  will 
leave  them  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new  Eden. 

The  garden  near  which  our  last  camp  was  pitched  was  that 
of  Jacob  Wagner,  on  the  creek  known  by  that  name,  and  near 
which  the  town  of  Talent  is  now  located.  Mr.  Wagner  was  one 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  having 
taken  up  his  donation  land  claim  in  1851,  two  years  previously. 
During  the  fall  of  1852  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Willamette 
Valley  and  purchased  quite  a  lot  of  potatoes,  which  were  quite 
plentiful  and  cheap  there.  These  he  proceeded  to  divest  of  their 
eyes,  which  he  gouged  out  and  placed  into  sacks  until  he  had 
two  mule  loads  of  them,  which  he  packed  to  his  home  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  over  the  trail  leading  through  the  Umpqua 
and  Cow  Creek  Canyons.  These  potato  eyes  he  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1853  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Bear  and  Wagner 
creeks  at  their  junction,  and  here  the  miners  and  newly  arrived 
emigrants  secured  their  supplies  of  potatoes.  This  vegetable  sold 
at  that  time  for  25  cents  per  pound,  which,  though  very  high, 
was  not  more  so  than  every  other  article  of  food. 

My  father,  David  E.  Stearns,  traded  a  wagon  valued  at  $200 
for  100  hills  of  these  potatoes  and  dug  them  himself.  My  uncle, 
Samuel  E.  Stearns,  and  myself  dug  potatoes  on  shares  for  the 
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tenth  bushel  for  several  days  and  my  uncle  estimated  that  I  (a 
boy  of  10  years)  dig-  10  bushels  per  day,  which  were  worth,  at 
prevailing  prices,  $15.  Pretty  good  wages  for  a  boy!  Flour 
brought  $33  1/3  per  hundred  in  50-pound  sacks,  which,  when 
emptied,  would  stand  alone,  so  much  of  the  flour  had  become 
wet  in  packing  across  the  Coast  mountains  from  Scottsburg 
on  the  coast,  where  it  had  been  landed  by  vessel  from  Chili, 
South  America. 

All  groceries  and  meats  were  scarce  and  high,  except  beef, 
which  was  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound.  No  flouring  mills 
were  in  the  valley,  as  very  little  wheat  had  been  raised,  and  that 
sold  at  $10  to  $12  per  bushel  and  could  be  had  only  for  seed. 
Squashes,  pumpkins  and  turnips,  as  well  as  potatoes,  were  mixed 
with  the  flour  to  make  bread,  and  several  varieties  of  vegetables, 
beans,  peas  and  corn  were  used  to  make  coffee. 

There  was  very  little  cloth  of  any  kind  to  make  clothes  for 
the  women  and  children,  in  consequence  of  which  empty  flour 
sacks  and  cast-away  clothing  and  footwear  were  remade  into 
garments  and  footwear  for  both  women  and  children.  As  the 
town  of  Jacksonville,  then  an  aggregation  of  tents,  shacks  and 
log  houses,  was  the  center  of  a  rich  gold-mining  region,  every 
other  tent  or  shack  was  a  saloon  or  gambling  palace  (?)  and  the 
newly-rich  miner  or  gambler  always  bought  the  best  raiment  to 
be  found  in  the  town,  casting  his  old  or  somewhat  seedy  gar¬ 
ments  into  the  streets  when  changing  his  raiment.  Hence  it  was 
frequently  possible  to  retrieve  fairly  good  suits  as  well  as  head 
and  footwear  from  the  castaway  clothes  of  the  gamblers,  who 
discarded  their  soiled  clothing  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 
have  them  laundried.  The  extravagance  was  a  godsend  to  many 
a  newly-arrived  emigrant,  who  would  otherwise  have  suffered 
for  clothing. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Rogue  River  Valley  it  was  thought 
that  the  soil  or  climate  or  both  were  unsuited  to  the  raising  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  localities;  there¬ 
fore,  few  gardens  or  orchards  were  put  out,  and  the  few  who  did 
enter  into  the  business  received  good  returns  for  their  labor.  My 
father  planted  out  some  peach  pits  in  1854  and  two  years  later 
some  of  the  trees  bloomed;  one  peach  reached  maturity  and  was 
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an  object  of  much  curiosity,  some  people  coming-  12  miles  or 
more  to  see  it.  My  father  was  offered  $5  in  gold  for  it,  but 
declined  the  offer,  and  the  peach  was  divided  up  into  seven  por¬ 
tions  and  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  family.  The  next  year, 
1857,  we  had  some  12  or  15  young  trees  in  bearing  and  a  neighbor, 
John  Robison,  also  had  some  come  into  bearing,  and  we  both 
sold  peaches  in  Jacksonville  and  in  the  mines  for  12%  cents  each, 
or  $1.50  per  dozen. 

For  many  years  past  Jackson  County  has  been  one  of  the 
banner  counties  of  the  state  for  peaches,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
other  fruit  and  berry  grown  in  the  temperate  zone,  as  also  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  corn  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
in  profusion. 

Of  the  members  of  the  .Stearns  family,  one,  Samuel  E.,  took 
up  a  donation  claim  east  of  the  Overbeck  Grove,  where  now  is 
West  Medford.  Myron  N.  took  up  a  donation  claim  on  Emigrant 
Creek,  where  now  the  Murphy  ranch  is.  Issacher  Williams  took 
up  a  donation  claim  on  the  east  of  Bear  Creek,  adjoining  the 
Merryman  claim.  Avery  P.  Stearns  took  up  no  land,  but  located 
in  Jacksonville,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  was  the 
first  probate  judge  of  Jackson  County.  He  died  in  1857. 

The  donation  claim  of  D.  E.  Stearns  on  Wagner  Creek  is 
the  only  claim  now  owned  or  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  that  name,  and  they  own  less  than  one-third 
of  the  original  320  acres.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  old  do¬ 
nation  claims,  many  of  them  being  divided  into  small  tracts  of 
a  few  acres,  while  few  of  them  contain  as  much  as  80  acres  in 
one  tract.  The  descendants  of  the  family  all  scattered  all  over 
the  coast,  many  of  them  becoming  pioneers  in  other  portions  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  writer,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Klamath  country,  dat¬ 
ing  his  settlement  from  1867,  when  the  first  settlement  was 
made,  is  now  the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the  emigrant  train 
of  1853,  and  is  the  oldest  pioneer  resident  of  the  Klamath  country. 

In  looking  back  over  the  changes  that  time  has  wrought,  no 
less  in  Oregon  than  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  he  can  but  ask  him¬ 
self,  “what  is  the  future  to  develop  or  achieve  which  will  be  as 
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great  or  as  remarkable  as  the  past?”  Perhaps  we  are  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  an  era  of  wonderful  achievement  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  Certainly  the  field  of  progress  and  achievement 
must  in  future  be  in  a  direction  and  development  far  different 
than  in  the  past.  May  its  success  be  equally  as  great  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  race. 


